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‘a source of good influence of unique value. The mind 
of an adult which is not stored with the reminiscences 
and teachings of the Sunday-school lacks something 
which affords much pleasure in later years. 


a 


THE Triennial Council of Congregational Churches, 
assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, is reported to have adopted, 
by a unanimous vote, the report of the committee advis- 
ing the union of the Congregationalists, Methodist 
Protestants, and United Brethren. The following sen- 
tences are quoted from the report of the committee, and 
show that, while the action taken is not final, it is a long 
step in the right direction: ‘‘The aim of that act is the 
desire of our churches. ‘The act provides for a represen- 
tative council of the united churches, combines their 
benevolent activities, and conserves their vested interests. 
It makes provision for the gradual amalgamation of their 
State and local organizations, leaving the people of each 
locality free to choose their own times and methods for 
the completion of such unions. We invite the other two 
denominations to unite with us in referring the act of 
union to the general council of the United Church and to 
afford opportunity to perfecting the plan of union, the 
general council to report its results to the national body 
of each denomination.”’ 

a 


ESPERANTO is gaining ground. It has entirely super- 
seded Volaptik, and has other victories yet to win. It 
may do good service in the business world, and it may 
serve as a medium of communication between members 
of different nations who have no other common tongue. 
But that it will ever become a literary language seems to 
us more than doubtful. Wedonot believe that it is mere 
stupid conservatism that makes us recoil from it as a 
medium for the transmission of the higher forms of 
thought. In Esperanto ‘“‘bulbo’’ means a bulb, but it 
may mean an onion. Such a language does not preserve 
the nice distinctions which mark the work af a refined 
thinker and expert writer. 

ae 


THE objection so strenuously made by many lovers of 
nature to the tunnelling of mountains, and especially to 
the scaling of them, by aid of the railway is partly fanciful 
and partly selfish. No work of man can deface the Jung- 
frau, and no railway to its summit can take from any 
mountaineer his chance to climb. If the Matterhorn 
should be made accessible to the tourist, of course it 
would cause chagrin to the few who have attained the 
sumunit by severe toil at the risk of their lives. But there 
are mountains enough to climb, and those who are able 
and willing to endure the fatigue and risk their lives will 
always find summits enough which the tourists cannot 
reach. Why not let them here and there enjoy views 
which thus far have been seen by a few hundred vigorous 
men, and from which, without the aid of the engineer, the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of the world must always 
be excluded ? 
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THE Living Church finds something refreshing in a 
recent editorial in the Christian Register on doctrine 
and dogmatism. After quoting a considerable part of 
the article, the editor says in conclusion: ‘‘The fact is, 
as all intelligent people ought long ago to have seen, 
that the assertion of a fact or of a principle becomes ‘dog- 
matic’ when thus asserted, and that, unless one has 
no convictions whatsoever on any subject, he cannot 
possibly be ‘undogmatic.’ Only congenital idiots can be 
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free from dogma. The Christian Register has done a 
good service in puncturing this absurd misuse of the 
term ‘undogmatic.’ Let it be always recognized that the 
issue between the church and other bodies is not that of 
dogma versus no dogma, nor yet that of your dogma 
versus my dogma; but it is between dogma resting upon 
the conclusions of men versus dogma divinely revealed 
to the church.” Of course the editor of the Chrishan 
Register could not accept the definition of dogma offered 
above. 


Safe Men. 


. 


The safe man has been the subject of ridicule for cen- 
turies, and will continue to be so in time to come; but 
after all it is the phrase rather than the man to which 
objection is taken. A definite and rather unpleasant _ 
meaning has been given to this description which is taken 
to represent a man who is politic, calculating, careful, 
so careful that he will do nothing to imperil his popularity 
and his chances of getting on in the world. ‘The safe man, 
as seen from this point of view, is without convictions, 
without originality, without sharp corners of any kind, 
one who walks softly, offends no prejudices, and can 
always be depended upon to do what his party, his church, 
or his own self-interest may dictate. The safe man exists, 
and the above description fits him; but after all he is a 
mere caricature and burlesque of a man of higher order 
who is an invaluable member of society. 

The moment we speak of a man as unsafe, untrust- 
worthy, erratic, full of whims and fancies, easily blown 
about by any wind of doctrine, and caught by popular 
fallacies, we see at once that there is a kind of safe man 
who is the exact opposite of this weathercock. ‘There is 
a man properly described as safe who is trustworthy, a 
sound reasoner, of good habits, correct in statement, 
judicious in action, and, therefore, one to whom other 
men gladly commit their interests. In business nobody 
questions the choice when the safe man is a trustee of . 
institutions, or the responsible executive officer in cases 
where wisdom and honesty are needed. In science it 
is the safe man who is honored and followed by patient 
students and investigators. He is not a man of fancies, 
who jumps to conclusions merely because they are pleasing 
or interesting. He takes one step at a time. If some- 
thing seems to him like a discovery of truth unknown 
before, he tests his discovery by experiment. If the 
experiment succeeds, he repeats it, and verifies his con- 
clusions. Then by aid of his logical faculties he draws 
inferences and makes the legitimate applications of his 
What happens in business and in science 
happens also in social life: to describe one as unsafe is 
to condemn him as being morally suspicious and socially 
dangerous. 

Where, then, is the safe man to be regarded with 
suspicion and distrust, and under what circumstances is 
it a disparagement to say, ‘‘Oh, he’s a safe man’? Per- 
haps Emerson, better than any one in our time, has 
answered this question in showing that there are circum- _ 
stances when it is man’s perdition to be safe. This is 
only another way of saying, ‘‘He that loveth his life shall 
lose it.’’ The meaning of such phrases is that there come 
times in the lives of men and nations when personal safety, 
and even life itself, must be put out of the question, and 
the instinct of self-preservation be disregarded when 
duty calls to danger. 

Under cover of this high doctrine of devotion and self- 
sacrifice there has come into vogue a sneer at the expense 
of the safe man which not only does injustice to him, but 
brings into the thoughts of men a dangerous suggestion. 


The praise of originality, which Emerson made so popu- 
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lar, made certain plodding, methodical, dull people seem 
ridiculous. The world was made to see that many of the 
high interests of State and Church had been committed 
to men and women who by their non-intelligent mumbling 
of dull conventionalities had made genius, freshness, 
inspiration, and needed progress impossible. One of 
the most exasperating characters in the world is a dullard 
in power. He takes himself so seriously and by the 
exercise of his authority inflicts so much misery and does 
so much to hinder .all good causes that he has justly 
become the object of contempt. 

‘The people who talk most glibly about these things, 
and who repeat the phrase, ‘‘a safe man,’’ with the 
peculiar intonations of superiority and contempt, are, 
in many instances, to be described as unsafe,—tunsafe 
morally, socially, and religiously, because they have no 
staying power, but are excitable and easily caught by 
every brilliant novelty. They fancy that they are su- 
perior people because they never do things twice alike. 
They think they are progressive because everything they 
believed last year they have now abandoned. ‘They 
detest safe people beeause their steadfastness, their con- 
stancy, the regularity of their actions, in contrast with 
their own vacillation and irregular flights of genius, put 
them at a disadvantage. Men of superior genius will be 
unlike their fellows. ‘They can afford to do as they like, 
and disregard the criticisms of their fellows who take 
shorter flights. They who are inspired by the spirit of 
all truth will say things that seem false to their neighbors, 
and must expect to bear and to suffer in order to be true. 
They are unlike their fellow-men, and yet they are safe 
men, and will be among the last to disparage the homely 
virtues of those whose chief honor is that they are both 
hearers and doers of the word. 


The Bible for Children. 


The recent publication in England of Etienne Giran’s 
very plain-spoken manual on “‘Jesus of Nazareth” 
raises once more the old question of what sort of re- 
ligious instruction shall be given to children in Unitarian 
families. How far shall they be taught the results of 
the higher criticism? Shall they be told the truth about 
the stories of the creation, the Garden of Eden, ‘the 
deluge—to mention a few preliminary ‘“‘staggerers’’? Or 
shall they be left in that ‘‘dark continent,” that veri- 
table No-Man’s Land where only misty shadows dwell,— 
vague phantoms of quite unreal persons,—to find their 
way out as best they can? 

There are, undoubtedly, several rocks ahead in the 
way of intelligent Biblical teaching. ‘There is, for in- 
stance, the very real rock of the child’s own craving for 
literalism. We have known children who, upon being 
told that the whale did not swallow Jonah, that the 
story is only a beautiful allegory, would say, ‘Then, if 
that is not true, you have probably been telling us false- 
hoods about Abraham, Isaac, and the rest of them, and 
we don’t believe a word of the whole thing.” It needs 
a wise parent, indeed, to deal with this peculiar phase of 
literalism. 

On the other hand, there is, at least in some old-fash- 
ioned families, a blind presentation of one thing as just 
as good as another. The ‘‘blessed genealogies’ are 
read at family prayers, with as much unction as the great 
stories of David’s sins and penitence or Elijah’s dramatic 
appearances before Ahab. Never a word of comment 
has enlightened the childish mind as to the great differ- 
ences of moral quality in these sections of the Bible, 
thus chosen at random. ‘They have been left to wrestle 
in their own little brains with the various problems in- 
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volved, with often quite surprising results. Thus we 
have heard of one family where, perhaps in consequence 
of such lack of what we may call Biblical discrimination, 
the Sunday evening diversion was the drawing of ridicu- 
lous pictures of the patriarchs to see if haply ‘they could 
be recognized in their very fancy dress! 

Since’ the appearance some thirty years ago of the 
Dutch Bible for Learhers, the eyes of many Unitarian 
parents have been opened to the difficulties of the Biblical 
educational problem. ‘They suddenly discovered that 
they had been teaching their children a good deal of what 
was merely Jewish mythology, some of which, in its 
moral quality, was not perceptibly superior to many of 
the old myths of Greece and Rome. Were certain deeds 
recorded, say, of Abraham or Jacob greatly above the 
moral level of those of Theseus or Jason or Hercules? 
What, then, should they do to retain the old reverence 


_for the Bible, and yet teach their children the truth on 


these subjects? 

Of course we need not pretend that all children were 
greatly disturbed by what they heard. With some, of 
course, instruction fell upon the stony ground of the 
parable. As we have talked with divers young persons, 
they have frankly confessed that they had not bothered 
themselves very much about it. It was simply the Bible, 
—something read to them on Sundays, or at family 
prayers,—-and that was the end of it! It manifestly had 
nothing to do with actual life. 

Others, undoubtedly, were more fortunate. Thus 
one of our ministers, in going back to his boyhood im- 
pressions, said that for him the sense of God’s over- 
powering righteousness was always the abiding thought 
running through all the strange and sometimes almost 
grotesque Bible stories. ‘This was as it should be; but 
it is doubtful whether many children, unaided, are 
capable of receiving this impression from their chance, 
or even regular, Bible lessons. 

One thing, at least, seems evident: Unitarian parents 
must, so far as they know it} tell their children the truth 
about the Bible. They must, among other things, 
frankly say that the Bible is not plenarily ‘ “inspired,” 
word for word, and letter for letter; that God did not 
create the world in six days; that Adam’s ‘‘fall’’ was a 
rise in the scale of being; that Moses, Abraham, and 
David made some very human mistakes; that God did 
not ‘“‘repent’”’ of this or that course of action, as the 
Bible frequently states, but that it was only the natural 
way of describing some unexpected change in the course 
of events; that certainly God did not ‘‘harden’’ Pharaoh’s 
or any one’s heart, that men harden their own hearts 
through long-continued cruelty and selfishness and 
meanness; and, always and forever, that what is base 
or low or unworthy in us was bad in these men of old, 
only, as in the case of the cruelty of Joshua or Samuel, 
much was the inevitable outgrowth of a rude and ig- 
norant age. ‘Taught in this way, always with the insis- 
tence upon the wonderful search of the Jews after a 
God of righteousness,—a passionate quest which was 
certainly deeper and more persistent than that of any 
people of antiquity,—the Bible, with its great poetry, 
its dramatic pictures, its glorious passages in ‘‘the 
grand style,”’—ought to take a new place in the lives 
of the children of our liberal faith, perhaps to be less con- 
ventionally honored, but really to sink far deeper into 
the heart, and thus to be more genuinely beloved and 
more truly reverenced. It will be well for parents to 
raise no questions of criticism in advance of the com- 
ments of the children. When they ask questions and state 
objections, tell them the truth, and for the rest let them 
take the Bible as literature and leave it to make its own 
impression. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The, Present Task. 


What are the opportunities and obligations that con- 
front the churches and people of the Unitarian fellowship 
in this year of life and work together? 

1. To deepen the religious life, to increase the resources, 
to enlarge the numbers, to vivify the endeavors of each 
individual church. 

This is not a matter for the ministers alone. The min- 
isters must furnish the dynamic, they must make clear 
the aim and purpose, they must give wise and inspiring 
counsel, they must lead, direct, harmonize, and vitalize 
effort ; but the final test of the vitality of a church is in 
the co-operative zeal and the steadfast, well-directed en- 
ergy of the people. Let every member of a Unitarian 
church ask such questions as these, and then work out the 
answer in efficient service. 

Is this church living on the momentum that it derives 
from the past, or is its influence the outgoing and out- 
reaching of its present life? Is this really a Congrega- 
_ tional church, governed by the best wisdom and éxperi- 

ence of the people and upheld by their loyalty, or is it a 
little oligarchy run by a few masterful leaders, or simply 
the personal following of the minister who happens to 
‘ occupy the pulpit? If it is not truly democratic in its 
organization, what can I judiciously and constructively do 
to bring it nearer to our ideal of what a Congregational 
church should be? Is the Sunday worship of this church 
right in spirit and method, or.can we improve our equip- 
ment and the manner and habit of our services? Is this 
church exerting an influence in the community for better 
civic life, for temperance, for education, and, if not, why 
not? Isour Sunday-school as efficient as it ought to be, 
and what can I do for its improvement? Does our min- 
ister receive a sufficient salary, and is he paid regularly 
and promptly, or is he obliged to work on too meagre an 
income and in constant anxiety about material things? 
What can I do to preserve and ,promote the good habit 
of church-going in our community, the assembling of 
people together for public worship? Do the people of 
this community understand the position and mi$sion and 
distinctive purpose of this church, and, if not, how can 
their attention be brought to these things? Is our wel- 
come to new-comers cordial and sincere, and do we make 
the stranger within our gates feel at home by the warmth 
of our neighborly good will? What can I do to increase 
the number of people who are allied to this church, and 
to make them feel that allegiance to such a free and pro- 
gressive religious organization is one of the precious pos- 
sessions of life? What can I do to make plain to myself, 
to my comrades, and to my neighbors, what a Unitarian 
church is for, how it differs from conventional churches, 
what its ideals are, and how it strives to fulfil those 
ideals? 

If all the members of the Unitarian churches would ask 
themselves such questions with candor and with real de- 
sire for service, the problems of many a local parish would 
be solved. There is no strength for our fellowship at 
large unless there is power and potency in the individual 
parishes. 

2. The independent church, on the other hand, has but 
little worth or hope of progress and prosperity unless it 
takes its part and does its share in the work of the fellow- 
ship at large. Each must realize its place in the divine 
adventure in which we are all engaged. Each individual 
and each local church should share the visions of service 
which are the fundamental impulses of our national so- 
cieties. All should be alert and eager to upbuild the re- 
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sources of the National Association and to enable it to 
carry forward with increasing power and efficiency the 
work which no one church is strong enough to do alone, 
but which all can unitedly achieve for the welfare of the 
land we love. We should all try to keep well informed 
about our opportunities for service, to open new channels 
for our literature, to bring our principles of thought and 
conduct to the attention of new people. We must be 
alert in planting new centres of influence, providing the 
necessary buildings and equipment for young societies, 
influencing the young men and young women at aca- 
demic centres, and diffusing as widely as possible the 
principles of that pure and spiritual Christianity which 
must underlie and impel a progressive civilization. A 
church that tries to live an isolated, provincial life is 
doomed to quick decay. The communication of good is 
as important as its acquisition. ‘The text that hung over 
the platform at the International Council, ‘“The truth 
shall make you free,’’ is a good motto, but too often mis- 
interpreted. Some people seem to think it means that, 
when we have secured the truth that liberates, we are 
free to go our own selfish ways without any thought of 
the thousands that truth might satisfy and sustain and 
that freedom cheer and bless. 

3. The Unitarian churches, whether individually or 
collectively, are not living their best life until they are in 
close and active co-operation with all the forces of the 
community and the nation that work for freedom, truth, 
and righteousness. Let us see to it that we have our 
part in the vanguard of all movements that make for 
human betterment, for civic reform, for educational prog- 
ress. Let us particularly see to it that we work in sym- 
pathy with, and never in an antagonism to, like-minded 
friends of different names and traditions. Let us wel- 


come all the co-operation that we can secure without _ 


surrendering any of our principles or ideals. 

Shall we not take to heart a word of John Chadwick’s: 
“Tf you have a truth which stirs your mind, your im- 
agination, and your heart, it is a sword upon your 
shoulder knighting you to join with each and every other 
who has been likewise called for the communication of 
that truth.... There is no discharge in that war. To 
enlist at all is to enlist for every march and every battle 
till you fall, one soldier of the many who have advanced 
the unconquerable hope of man.” 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics, 


A LITTLE less than two years after the first trans- 
atlantic message had been sent from Cape Cod to Corn- 
wall, Signor Guglielmo Marconi, on October 17, marked 
the transition of his work from the experimental to the 
commercial phase by opening a regular service from Glace 
Bay, Nova Scotia, to Clifden, on the Irish coast. The 
results of the first day’s operation were such as to indi- 
cate the conclusion that a permanent and serviceable 
contribution had been made to the means of trans-oceanic 
communication. The element of privacy of messages 
—an important consideration in the problem of trans- 
mission—appears yet to be an uncertainty so far as exist- 
ing wireless systems are concerned. It is promised by 
the Italian inventor, however, that experiments which 
are now in progress will result in further discoveries that 
will secure to the wireless service the immunity from 
interruption that is one of the present advantages of the 
telegraph and cable. 
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A NEW and interesting problem confronts the United 
States government in the construction of the Panama 
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Canal. It is admitted at Washington that the Federal 
engineers are already anticipating the necessity for a 
much wider canal, to accommodate the latest contribu- 
tions to the maritime architecture of the world, such as 
the Lusitania, the Mauretania and the other steamships 
of vast size that are being planned by the German trans- 
portation companies. The Panama Canal; as at present 
designed and partly constructed, will not be adequate to 


the demands of draft and width that are suggested by the- 


newest marvels of ship-building enterprise. A definite 
public demand is expressed by influential critics, in the 
press and at Washington, for a revision of the existing 
designs of the great waterway in order to insure the 


effectiveness of the canal, not only in the distant future, 


but even in the immediate present. 
J 


THE unwillingness of France to create a French Egypt 
out of Morocco is indicated by official expressions of 
opinion in Paris. Within the past week Sultan Abd- 
El-Aziz, the disputed ruler of Morocco, has invited France 
to consider the question of establishing a protectorate 
over his country. This suggestion was conveyed to Paris 
by the French minister at Tangier. The news of the sul- 
tan’s proffer, however, aroused no enthusiasm at the 
French capital. The foreign office allowed it to be under- 
stood that France had no intention of departing from the 
spirit of the convention of Algeciras, and that it had no 
desire to enter upon the work of reorganizing Morocco 
and placing it upon a modern footing of progress, de- 
spite the alluring example which Great Britain has set 
in her activities on the Nile. In the mean while, the ag- 
gressiveness of the pretender to the Moroccan throne 
indicates an indefinite continuance of the present con- 
dition of disorder. 

od 


In furtherance of the purpose of the Canadian govern- 
ment to reassert its primacy over Hudson Bay and the 
Northern Islands, five hundred thousand square miles 
of territory have been added to the Dominion by Capt. 
Bernier, who returned to Quebec on October 19, on the 
government steamer Arctic, after a cruise of fifteen 
months in the arctic regions. Among the other lands 
which Capt. Bernier declared to be Canadian territory 
are Baffin’s Land, Melville Island, Somerset, Lord Bath- 
urst, Cone, North Lincoln, Cockburn, and Byam Mar- 
tin Islands. Many of these accessions to the Domin- 
ion are said to possess mineral deposits of various sorts. 
Incidentally the Canadian navigator brought back rec- 
ords of Sverdrup, Peary, McClintock, and McClure, which 
will be preserved at Ottawa. 


ed 


DISCOURAGING information concerning the progress of 
the Liberian Republic was given to the world by the 
French foreign office at the beginning of the week. In 
summarizing the agreement for a new delimitation 
between French and Liberian territory, which involves 
the garrisoning of Liberian frontier’ posts by French 
troops, the Journal des Débats says: ‘‘The influence of 
the Monrovian government, which we believed, would ex- 
tend from two to three hundred miles from the Littoral, 
is not felt more than a day’s journey from the sea. In- 
stead of progressing it is retrograding. The Holstein- 
d’Ollone mission found that the Monrovian government 
was totally unknown to the savage peoples a short dis- 
tance in the interior. . . . To-day the ‘number of American 
Liberians does not exceed fifteen thousand. Under the 
circumstances, to charge them with an organization of a 
vast country extending far from the coast would simply 
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be for us\to allow an international fiction to arrest the 
progress of Western Africa.” 


a 


THE latest estimate of the Parliamentary election. in 
Russia indicates that, contrary to previous expectations, 
the third Douma will be strongly conservative in its mem- 
bership. It is conceded by such energetic constitutional 
Democrats as Prof. Milukoff that the Moderates and 
Rights will control 288 seats, and that the Constitutional 
Democrats will not be able to muster more than one hun- 
dred representatives in the chamber. The losses of the 
Extreme Left will be even greater in proportion, inas- 
much as they probably will not be able to return more 
than fifty members. If the present forecast of the com- 
position of the coming popular assembly is verified, the 
history of the third experiment in Parliamentary life in 
Russia will be neither so brief nor so barren of results as 
that of its two predecessors. It is certain that only a 
conservative Douma can survive. 


a 


In response to wide-spread comments in the Continental 
press on the probable designs of German statecraft upon 
German Austria in the event of the death of the present 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, the Foreign Office at Berlin 
last week issued a semi-official statement in which em- 
phasis is laid upon the unwillingness of the imperial gov- 
ernment to add to its present problems by the annexa- 
tion of additional German States. It is pointed out in 
the statement from the German capital that the imperial 
policy is opposed to territorial expansion in the manner 
indicated by Germany’s foreign critics, and that, because 
of religious differences and other social and material 
considerations, the German Empire has no designs what- 
ever upon the German territory now under the dominion 
of the House of Hapsburg. ‘The issuance of the declara- 
tion was regarded as a remarkable contribution to inter- 
national literature. 


Brevities. 


The Universalist Leader paid a high tribute to the 
Unitarians on account of their self-effacement at the re- 
cent Liberal Congress. 


It may be that in the middle class in America a boy 
costs his father $25,000 before he is graduated and sets 
up for himself, and yet boys graduate at all our univer- 
sities who have no fathers to help them. 


It is now Dr. Robert Collyer. It would hardly have 
been worth while to cross the sea simply to accept a 
title, but the love and honor offered to him in England 
were worth a journey around the world to get. 


Some time since it was announced in a religious paper 
that a substitute for coal had been provided and was on 
the market. We promptly investigated, and found that. 
the company_had for sale not fuel, but the stock of the 
company. 


The Bishop of London isa jolly good fellow, but we can- 
not help wondering what would happen if some one of 
the eminent Unitarians with whom he has been on such 
good terms should happen to present himself in London 
and ask to be married in a church in the bishop’s dic- 
cese. 


When President Roosevelt wishes to be particularly 
gracious to an ambassador or a bishop, he plays tennis 
or golf with him or takes a gallop over hurdles and five- 
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bar fences. We wonder if his complaisance goes so far 
as to allow himself to be beaten when it would put a 
diplomat in good humor. 


The autumn sessions of the various synods, confer- 
ences, councils, congresses, and conventions of the various 
denominations bring together as many men and women 
as will next year be gathered in the great political con- 
ventions. Religion is not yet a dead issue in any land, 
least of all in the United States. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Coming Liturgy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I wish to commend the article by Rev. Mr. Van Ness 
which appeared in your issue of September 19 upon 
“The Coming Liturgy.’ It seems to me to be full of 
wisdom and sound sense. I believe in enriching our 
worship so that our services of worship shall consist of 
worship by the people, in which they are merely led by 
the minister instead of being, what they too often appear 
to be, services of worship on the part of the minister be- 
fore a congregation who merely look on and listen. But, 
like Mr. Van Ness, I object to any attempt to make a 
liturgy upon the lines of the Book of Common Prayer. 
We need one that is fitted to our own traditions and con- 
ditions, and we are not Episcopalians nor Anglican, 
neither by usage nor tradition. “The forms of such worship 
are wholly unfamiliar to most of our people. At least 
this is true in the West. ‘The old book of ‘‘Services for 
Congregational Worship” is to my mind much superior 
for use by our churches than-is the recent ‘‘Services for 
Public Worship.’’ In fact, I-consider it a most noble and 
fit collection of services and of Psalms arranged for re- 
sponsive reading. So far as it goes, it is above criticism, 
but it needs to be enriched by the addition of certain 
special services and by the insertion of some simple chants. 

The special services to which I allude are those which 
are fitting for certain anniversary occasions and for sub- 
jects outside the ordinary forms of worship. I refer to 
occasions like Harvest Sunday, or Thanksgiving, Fore- 
fathers’ Day, Independence Day, and to topics like Peace, 
Labor, Temperance, etc. As Mr. Van Ness says, our 
Christian year should be made up of festivals fitted to 
our ideas of religion and to our traditions. Few of us, 
I think, care to observe the ancient festivals of the 
Church, like Epiphany, Rogation Sunday, ete. But it 
seems to me very desirable that we should each year 
observe a Spring or Nature Festival, a Harvest Festival, 
a Patriotic Day, a Children’s Festival, and others, besides 
Easter and Christmas. I would therefore insert special 
services fitted for the observance of such days as Labor 


Day, Forefathers’ Day, Memorial Day, Children’s Day, 
New Year's, ete., and services fitted for stich subjects 
as Peace, Temperance, ete. I believe each Christian 


Church should each year observe a Peace Sunday, a Pa- 
‘triotic Sunday, which may be made to fall in February 
near Washington’s or Lincoln’s birthday, a Temperance 
Sunday, ete., and that the calendar of our sabbatical 
year should be made up on the lines of our own history and 
traditions rather than upon events, customs, and usages 
which, though once alive, are now dead. A _ liturgy 
made upon these lines would, I think, find acceptance 
among our people; but its arrangement must be simple 
and logical, and not a copy of forms to which we are not 
accustomed and which are not fitted to our traditions. 
RODNEY F.. JOHONNOT. 


Oak Park, ILL. 
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For the Christian Regisien, 


A Hymn. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Almighty God, to whom the dark 
Is even as the light, 
We thank thee that thou leav’st us not 
- As day fades into night; 
But, when the stars like beacons flame 
_ In heaven’s unmeasured deep, 
Thou with the shadows draweth near, 
‘To guard us while we sleep. 


We thank thee, Father, when we wake, 

That we are still with thee, 
— And guided by thy loving hand 

Wherever we may be. 

At work or play, in joy or grief, 
In triumph or defeat, 

Thou still art near to lead aright 
Our weak and stumbling feet. 


We thank thee, Father, that each hour 
Of night and day is thine, 

That both the darkness and the light 
Are by thy grace divine. 

O Father, grant that more and more 
Thy presence we may see, 

And every hour may dedicate, 
An offering, unto thee. 


The Church’s Strong Foundation. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


Once more our beloved churches are opened for the 
conduct of their appointed activities. For many years 
they have endeavored to meet the spiritual needs of 
mankind, and we fondly trust that, for centuries to 
come, they may as gladly minister to the children of 
men. ‘The ministrations of our churches, in ideal, at 
least, are those of faith and hope and love,—faith in 
the eternal goodness of God and in the immortality of 
all his children everywhere; hope in the betterment of 
the world and the progressive ennobling of men; love 
that goes out in self-giving, Joyous, productive, noble 
co-operation with all who may be brought together in 
the bonds of faithful fellowship. 

All worthy spiritual life has in it two elements, —the 
inner life of self-consciousness and faith, the outer life 
of social fellowship and work. ‘The inner life is the realm 
of religion, wherein man, at first hand, knows God ‘as 
the felt Creator of his own human being. The outer 
life is the realm of moral action, wherein men see them- 
selves as brethren, each desirous of co-operative and 
productive fellowship with the other. The spir- 
itual life, therefore, is both religious and ethical; and 
religion (the realm of faith) and morality (the realm of 
work) are the two poles—the natural complements— 
of all complete and orderly life. When these two are 
conjoined, harmoniously, the spiritual life is balanced 
and stable, fruitful of that which God delighteth in 
and which good men approve. 

But, as a matter of fact, religion and morality, faith 
and work, the inner life of the soul and the outer life 
of co-operative fellowship, are rarely ever conjoined har- 
moniously either in individuals or in churches. One 
person has more of self-consciousness than of social 
interest: another is inclined quite the other way. One 
church may be characterized by the intensity of its faith 
in God,—its religious interest,—and, in consequence, 
be much given to prayer and devotion, indulging in 
superfluous religious exercises which often stand in the 
way of noblest moral activity. On the other hand a 
church may be most intensely concerned with ethical 
and philanthropic endeavor, paying scant heed to re- 
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such privileges, contending that it is better to be active 
and honest in daily life than to spend the time praying 
in church. But each view is one-sided. Each fails 
to see that prayer and work are related to each other 
as cause and effect; that too much religion will interfere 
with ethical activity, while ethical effectiveness will not 
long continue if it remain uninspired by’ religious en- 
thusiasm. 

Therefore, because few individuals or churches suc- 
ceed in the harmonious conjoining of religious faith and 
ethical activity, it is easy for individuals and churches 
to over-emphasize, on the one hand, religion, on the other 
hand, ethical activity. Broadly speaking, evangelical 
churches are characterized by full attendance upon 
their devotional services, while rationalistic churches 
are known, largely, by their ethical and social life, and are 
criticised unfavorably for their neglect of devotional 
interest. 

The present tendency, however, is toward a mutual 
perception of this unbalanced and one-sided condition of 
things spiritual. Both opponents are coming to see 
that foundation faith and ethical superstructure are 
equally necessary to well-ordered spirituality. Evan- 
gelicalism is beginning to realize that it has been too 
content with only the rock foundation in faith. Rational- 
ism is recognizing that it has too often been content to 
build on the sands of religious uncertainty a magnifi- 
cent structure of ethical endeavor, trusting, somehow, 
that the storms and stress of life will be safely weathered. 
(In passing, it is only just to point out that the religious 
doubt of rationalism was the necessity that obtained 
while the religious foundations of things were under- 
going scientific examination; and very happy are we 
that this examination has proved the foundations of 
faith to be basic in the very structure of human nature.) 
Experience proves, however, that both the shaky building, 
even though erected on the solid rock, and the noble 
structure, built upon the sands, fall the moment the 
mighty convulsions of spiritual stress strike them, as is 
sure to occur, sooner or later. 

In the midst of constant change and mutability we 
must ask ourselves, What may one feel sure of and call his 
very own? All that one may call his own is that which 
he is assured of through the testimony of consciousness, 
the witness of the inner life; and that consciousness 
testifies to the reality of God, our common Father, and 
to the certitude of the immortality of the soul,—the 
last, so far as the future is concerned, as a rational ex- 
pectation, not as a demonstrated fact of experience. 
Homes are reared and again dispelled in the lapse of 
time; property comes and goes; the body waxes strong, 
then succumbs, at last, to the inevitable. ‘These are 
the inexorable conditions of human life. At root, they 
are good, albeit they entail much sorrow. But how 
pitiable would be our lot if, in the midst of temporal 
changes, nothing remained stable and enduring! Fortu- 
nately, out of the very love of God for his children we 
are endowed with that which is indestructible and un- 
changeable,—the personality which can never be taken 
away from us. But, just because it is so near to each 
possessor of it,—this faith in God and immortality, 
unprovable, but intuitively known,—we are likely to 
lose consciousness of it. And for this reason it is the 
business of the church, primarily, so to renew from 
time to time this consciousness of things eternal that 
we may hold our dearest treasure as the sure bulwark 
of our spiritual sanity and progress. 

And to this end (the periodic reinvigoration ‘of faith) 
there is one sure method, originated long ago in the dim 
past of the human race,—worship! To maintain actively 
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conscious faith,—first-hand knowledge of that which 
is unchangeable, immutable, eternal,—one enters into 
communion with God through reverence (the inward 
feeling) and by worship (the outward expression of 
reverential love for God and eternal verities). But, as 
reverence and the worshipful expression of it is, pri- 
marily, personal, many at the present day contend that 
the only worship necessary to the welfare of the soul 
is private worship; that one may go apart into the cham- 
ber, or out into the world of nature, and there commune 
with God. Soone may. But, if this private communion 
be sincere, one must realize, out of the depths of it, 
that one may not ‘‘live to himself alone’; that he 
may not, all the time, have the heavenly Father ‘“‘all 
to himself.’’ Historically, some of the worst forms of 
bigotry and fanaticism, resulting in the spirit of intolerant 
persecution or utter indifference to the lot of others, 
have sprung out of private worship and the desire of the 
self-centred soul to have exclusive claim upon God and 
the universe. He who pretends to exclusive ‘‘revela- 
tion”’ and insists upon his right to force such “‘revelation”’ 
upon his fellows, is a most dangerous person; and ‘‘God 
and I’ is a most dangerous attitude for the soul to 
indulge. Man is a social being, and God is the Father of 
all: therefore, the nobler worship is not private, but 
common worship, where the rights to a common heritage 
and possession of things universal is recognized, and 
in which worship each helps the other keep alive the 
consciousness of God and the eternal being of man in the 
life of God. When a mansays,—as we often hear,—‘‘I 
have religion and plenty of it; but I feel no need of the 
church or of public worship,” has not the spirit of selfish 
egotism taken possession of that man’s soul? If he 
seem to himself to have no need of others to help keep 
conscious his intuitive faith in fundamental and eternal 
realities, have not others need of him for this very 
service? Certainly, Mr. Emerson, in his old age, so 
concluded. If troublé and sorrow had entered the home 
of our friend whom we love, and we were to feel that 
he needed us, what power could keep us away from 
such beloved ministry to his needs? And, if it be true (as 
for one, I am sure, that it is) that we are prone to lose 
our own consciousness of our most interior, eternal being, 
or are likely to hold that faith in some dangerously 
egotistic and selfish form, then our greates€ need is for 
each other to help keep unselfishly alive our faith in 
the eternal foundations upon which allelse rests! And, 
if I so hold it-to be true,—that others need me in this 
sacred fellowship,—is there any doubt as to what I shall 
do of a Sunday morning when the question arises in my 
mind as to my going to church? My friend needs me: 
I must go to him. My fellow-beings need me in com- 
mon worship: I must be with them and look up to the 
heights whence cometh our help and strength and health 
and power! Can I resist such a necessity? What think 
you would our church become to us and to our community 
were this the spirit that animated each one of us in 
our really noble parishes? We,do need much of out-of- 
door recreation of a Sunday, and very often domestic 
duties have the first claim upon our attention. But 
there is that in worship togethe 
for the sake of others ‘‘in spirit and in truth’’—that 
brings a strength and health, not only of soul, but of 
body, also, that no outward physical circumstance 
or limited social joy can bring. And the convincing 
proof of this assertion is at hand for any who will consult 
the evidence. Come to church to strengthen, through 
common worship, each other’s unselfish faith in the 
éternal verities. May such be the watchword of all our 
missionary enterprise, of all the foundations of our own 
church life! Let us found churches on the rock of 
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mutual helpfulness in worship, from which shall flow 
sociability, philanthropy, and education, and then witness 
the glorious fruits resulting. Not the indulgence of our 
personal preferences (for these arise from the state of 
mind or body in which, at any given time, one may 
happen to be; and, therefore, unless he be perfect, one’s 
preferences will be more or less faulty), not our personal 
preferences, but a disinterested determination to do 
what ought to be done to further human progress is 
the only noble spirit to cultivate. Pre-eminently is 
this so in religion. 

In the world of commerce and manufacture, the build- 
ing of ships and temples and homes, in the marts of 
exchange, men need each other. How much more, then, 
do they need each other in the realm of faith and the 
eternities, so near each soul, yet so easily obscured, 
especially in our day, when outward life is becoming 
more and more complex and attractive! 

The truth is irresistibly borne in upon us—in our 
worship (because it renews our consciousness of the 
eternal values from which all temporal possessions flow) 
we need each other. There is but one good reason for 
establishing and maintaining a church; namely, that 
men may commune with God together, and help each 
other in the quickening of that faith which is the foun- 
dation of all else—our morality, our business, our art, 
our social progress. There may be—and ought to be— 
a multitude of incidental interests in the church; but 
-these will be able to maintain themselves with dignity 
and nobility only as they are founded upon and grouped 
about the worship of the church. A church in which 
common worship is neglected will soon suffer in all its 
lesser interests: first, they will deteriorate in dignity 
and noble fitness as the adjuncts of religion, then, ulti- 
mately, they will decline and fade away altogether. 
Furthermore, a dormant religious consciousness, with 
its consequent neglect of worship, means, in our children, 
either moral collapse for want of the religious foundations 
of morality, or, what is far more likely, the turning back 
into some form of narrow conservatism, devoid of the 
liberty and the spirit of self-reliance which our fathers 
won for us and have handed down to us,—a mighty 
gift of the past to the present day. May it never be for- 
gotten what liberty and self-reliance have cost to 
acquire,—hundreds of years, millions of treasure, untold 
myriads of lives! Witnessing our neglect, our children 
will insist upon this reaction that they may re-establish 
those relations of morality with religion; of which they 
must feel the need; for the children of men are, at heart, 
religious beings. There is already sufficient experience to 
show that the foundations of faith, which our children 
need to build character upon, will surely be shaken dis- 
astrously if we neglect the devotional services of rational 
religion. Our indifference but makes their struggle in 
life the harder and the more dangerous. ~ 

May we not, then, for the sake of those about us and 
our children and our children’s children, make the service 
of worship in our beloved parishes our first concern? 
Let each come to such services, not for what he himself 
can get out of the worship, but for what he may be able 
to give to his fellow-worshippers of stimulus to faith 
in things eternal. Too much worship, of course, is a 
dangerous indulgence; the supremacy and central posi- 
tion of religion in human life makes over-indulgence 
disastrous. We are very well aware that he who “‘lives 
too near the fane” is apt to need watching, that he does 
not make religion a cloak for daily selfishness; that 
too much prayer means too little work; and that, from 
one point of view, “‘to labor is to pray.” But, never- 
theless, some worship, and that together, is essential. 
And that worship will be pure and noble if each come 
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dasclichly .to give bf. Iimexify in decigtedeens ten 
and not to get and to secure selfish advantage. The 
very law of this universe of justice is that of compensa- — 
tion; and one may be very sure that out of his own giving 
unto others will flow back unto him the grateful gifts 
and service of those whom he himself has helped. 
If we would maintain our faith in eternal realities and 
“‘live like immortals,’”’ our hearts warm and loving toward 
all mankind, if we would really “‘love our neighbors 
as ourselves,” let us enter into the temple, ““dedicate 
to his name,” and there, in pure and true and simple 
uplift of hearts together, help each other to hold sure 
our faith in God and immortal destiny,—the faith that 
shall be asa refuge when the devastating storms of life 
shall scatter all that is outward and temporal and per- 
ishable. 

Invisible presences worship with us,—the fathers and 
mothers of long ago to whom the temple was as “‘the 
gate of heaven.’’ As we remember those who gathered 
therein in helpful communion, the “‘cloud of witnesses” 
to the need and blessedness of the common adoration of © 
the Eternal, may we, too, looking up into the Father’s 
face and reverently uttering his name together, strengthen 
one another in abiding faith and find the rest and peace 
and serenity which the ‘‘world can neither give nor 
take away’’! In our churches may “‘no man be ie 
to his brother’s need. Not our need of others, but 
other’s need of us, should be our inspiration to Sunday 
worship; and the ‘‘law of love’ in our hearts will save 
us from undue trespass upon the integrity and inviola- 
bility of each other. ‘‘In this place will I give peace.” 
As God hath given to us, so may we to each other. May 
we bring ourselves, through honest worship, “‘nearer 
to each other” in brotherly love and “‘nearer to the 
Lord” in a fellowship organized to uphold reverence, 
dignity, liberty, and character in religion! 

FitcHBuRG, Mass. 


The Hague Conference not a Failure. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


Some otherwise highly intelligent observers are taking 
the view that the second conference at The Hague is a 
failure. This doleful view has been made still more 
gloomy by a long despatch from The Hague, reviewing 
the work of the conference to its discredit, and putting 


ing that The Hague conference itself be made a perma- 
nent and regular body, failure has been the fate of all 
these propositions. Advance has been made 
more humane methods of killing people in war, and there 
has been success for propositions involving amelioration 


plaints which are made abroad, and are multiplied by the 
press in the United States. ; 
Every one of these gloomy views is essentially in error. 
The Hague Conference has succeeded to as large an ex- 
tent as was reasonable to expect. It is only by look- 
ing at the situation in its historic aspect that the true 
significance of the meeting can be seen, and only by enum- 
erating what has actually been accomplished can 
substantial advance be rightly estimated. When thi: 
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is taken, there will be found no reasonable 
‘complaint, no matter how strong were the 

is Rniee adelts which have not been obtained. 
Let it be conceded that there is superficial ground for 
But this is a world-wide matter, and 
_ the world was not madeinaday. Furthermore, here was 
a gathering in which all of the nations of the world were 
_ participants, and it would be unreasonable to expect 
that the least advanced nations should catch the thrill 
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‘manity, and should move forward with the absolute 
‘certainty of footstep which marked the advance of the 
United States under the chairmanship of Gen. Horace 
Porter and the solid and convincing arguments of Joseph 
H. Choate. This world’s conference could advance with 
‘only an average speed, and it is a reason for great satis- 
faction that it advanced as much as it did. 

Just look at the situation historically for a moment. 
This conference is in historic line with The Hague Con- 
ference of 1899 and with a list of over thirty interma- 
tional gatherings of more or less inclusiveness which have 
occurred within the last half century. These conferences 
have been actually bringing about the political organiza- 
tion of the world. They are promoting the formal unity 


_ im this session of 1907, is the first peace conference, in- 
* volving discussion of general propositions for the world’s 
in which all of the nations have been repre- 
sented. Great and small, they have met upon a nominal 
equality. The doctrine of absolute national 
sovereignty has been recognized to the extent of accord- 
che that attribute in full. These delegates came 

Between most of them were 


a these delegates the nations have 

to do team work to an extent never 

That the conference, with all the pos- 

ities of wate did not fly into a hundred frag- 

ments before it had been im session a month is itself a 
Peasbpareese 

These men have come together representing the 
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generated this year at The Hague, and more positive 
results will be more easily possible. 

But there is further reason for congratulation. The 
defeat of the proposition for restriction of armaments, 
with hardly a friend. reveals in clear light that this move- 
ment is premature. This and the peace movement are 
alike open to the criticism that they are too hasty and 
have not considered sufficiently the substitution of a 
practical method of securing justice between disagreeing 
nations. This problem of the disarmament of the na- 
tions—going much further than restriction—will take 
care of itself. It is not to be approached directly. How 
did individuals rise above the stage oi redressing their 
own wrongs by private revenge, even to the extent of 
killing offenders, and reach the stage of acceptance of the 
decisions of courts? It was not by preaching about the 
sin of private infliction of penalties, but by the establish- 
ment of a system of courts in which justice was done 
as far as human limitations could secure it. The private 
avenger has disappeared in law-abiding communities 
because public courts dispense justice and the private 
avenger is held to be a criminal. In like manner the 
attention of the nations is turning to the organization 
oi the world imto one political body. With that work 
done, armies and navies will drop of their own weight, 
like the antiquated mail armor in the presence of superior 
methods, and there will be no problem of disarmament. 

Last and greatest of all, there is large encouragement 
in the unanimous recommendation of the conference that 
a third conference be called. Criticism is made because 
the conference did not recommend that itself be made 
a permanent and regular body. This was strongly de- 
sired by many petitioners. The Interparliamentary 
Union asked for it. The Mohonk Conierence petitioned 
for it. Hundreds of workers for the organization of the 
world in this country hoped to see such a glorious result. 
This movement is directly in line with the effort for the 
establishment of a regular international body out of 
which, m due process of evolution, will come a true 
legislative body of the world. Proof from history is 
convincing to those who have studied the work of many 
international conferences and have watched The Hague 
Conference itself. It is true that the recommendation 
did not go to the extent desired. But the recommenda- 
tion for a third conference was unanimous. There is 
not the slightest doubt that such conference will be held, 
nor that it will be followed by a fourth and so on. This 
second conference, ke a company of conservative men, 
not to make the slightest mistake of advancing too fast 
for the public sentiment of the nations taken as a whole, 
and yet not to stand still, but to go forward with absolute 
certainty of accuracy in their judgment, took the step 
of saying to all the world that a third conference should be 
held. If they had recommended that their conference 
be permanent and regular, the next thing that could pos- 
sibly have been done “would be to hold a third conference. 
Not all future conferences could have been held at once 
if the general recommendation had been made. Practi- 
cally the only discount to be made from the broad declara- 
tion is the exhilaration and enthusiasm of knowing that 
the full proposition, in all its magnificence, was realized 
by the nations. But the delegates were there for practical 
good, not to stir up enthusiasm primarily. Their action 
has not hindered the cause a particle, but promoted it, 
only not quite as fast as some desired. This proposition 
was by far the most important of all which were before the 
conference. In view, therefore, of other considerations 
which have been named, and of this great one in partic- 
ular, it is a sound judgment that all the world, and espe- 
cially the workers in the United States, have ample occa- 
sion for satisfaction with the work at The Hague. 
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The International Congress. 


The Religious Work of Liberal Dutch Women, 
Holland.* 


BY MISS DAATJE VAN ECK, LEYDEN. 


The Dutch Postal Mission Committee and the Sunday- 
school (van den. Nederlandsche Protestantenbond), our 
league of Unitarians, whom I have the honor to represent, 
send you their greetings. We were very much pleased 
indeed to receive your invitation, and I hope our work 
will profit a great deal by my visit to America. 

The blessing to feel that we are one, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in character, talents, and country, 
the delight to feel that we are all of one family,—to look 
into your friendly faces and hear your generous wel- 
come,—fills my heart with joy! 

I suppose it will interest you to hear something of the 
religious work of liberal women in Holland, so I wish 
to divide my subject into three parts,—Sunday-school, 
women teachers of religion, and Postal Mission work. 
I will mention only our social religious district nursing 
and Toynbee work, our institutions for fallen women 
and neglected children. Ladies are not often found in 
committees, but you can find them everywhere at work 
for the little ones and the poor. The Dutch woman is 
a hard worker, convinced that the highest interest of 
the people proceed from the development of the religious 
life. Although we are a very critical people, our women 
are more religious than theological, and find their par- 
ticular task in practical religious work. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL,. 


Our Sunday-school is quite independent of the church, 
and unites the children of Remonstrant, Baptized, 
Lutheran, and Liberal Dutch Reformed parents, Sun- 
day after Sunday. Our official head is the Sunday- 
school Protestantenbond Committee, and its president 
is the chairman of the biennial meetings, and the sec- 
retary is always ready to help the lonely sisters. This 
committee manages the central library for teachers and 
publishes a calendar and pictures which are distributed 
to the children. The first Dutch Sunday-school was 
opened in 1805, but not until 1860 was the liberal Sun- 
day-school established as it is at present. Here women 
take a foremost place, and religious instruction is given 
to 35,000 children, in 238 schools, by more than 1,000 
teachers, mostly young ladies. In the villages the min- 
ister has often to conduct the Sunday-school with his 
wife and daughters, while in the towns it is generally 
in the hands of ladies only. 

We hold our Sunday-schools in the school-houses, 
where we gather the children from seven to twelve years. 
We pray and sing with them, and tell them simple 
stories of children as they are, or ought to be, lessons 
from nature, flowers, and animals, the sun and stars, 
fairy-tales and biographies, and last, but not least, the 
best stories of the Bible fit for children. Though we 
never fear truth, we must not forget that we have first 
to tell our children of God, our Father in heaven, before 
we teach them the mysteries of science or ethics. 

The parents are regularly visited, and we have a festi- 
val at Christmas, with a tree or stereopticon. 

Every week or fortnight we have our Sunday-school 
teachers’ meeting, one of the teachers writes on the 
subject for the next Sunday, and afterward we have 
a discussion. We work very methodically, using a list 
of subjects which forms a course of six years’ work. In 


* Read at the Women’s Alliance Department meeting of the International Congress. 
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Leyden, where I am the president, we have 20 to 25 
teachers and about 500 children. We have libraries 
for pupils and our special Sunday-school holiday home 
for weak children. 

In our government schools no Scripture lesson is taught, 
as parents wish to be free. Many a mother, without for- 
getting the happy exceptions, does not know how to 
talk to her little ones about the best and highest. If 
you have some gift of telling, if you love little children, 
if you feel with all your heart that the gospel of love 
and faith is the best thing in the whole world you can 
give them, then you will be able to overcome the diffi- 
culties, which are, above all, not_to be luninterestaas and 
not to ‘spoil young, tender hearts. 

God forgive us our trespasses! Are not the influences 
in the first years of our life the strongest of all? After 
the children leave the Sunday-school at twelve years 
they receive religious instruction from the minister until 
they are eighteen or nineteen years of age, when they are 
confirmed. 


WomEN TEACHERS OF RELIGION. 


Although we have no women ministers, there are a 
few women studying theology at our universities, but 
they are not admitted as a minister in any church in 
Holland except in the Baptized community. This ex- 
clusion is, however, but a question of time. ‘There are, 
however, women teachers who. give religious lessons to 
children and young people over twelve years, sometimes 
to assist the minister and sometimes independently 
appointed by the Protestantenbond. Our mission house 
in Leyden was erected by Miss Emilie Genappert, a lady 
teacher who ranks first among Unitarian women workers. 
The principal here is Miss Suellen, another teacher who 
gives all her time and strength to this work. Miss Has- 
sel of Amsterdam gives us our excellent Sunday-school 
periodical, Vryh Vroom, ‘The teachers have to pass an 
examination by the Protestantenbond. We have to 
learn two foreign languages, French and English or 
German, knowledge of the Bible, history of Christianity 
in Holland, our creed, and ethics and philosophy. It is 
paid service, which is not the case with Postal Mission 
and Sunday-school work. Most of our Unitarians still 
belong to the Dutch Reformed Church; and, as the 
majority in this church is orthodox, we are continually 
engaged in an awful bitter struggle. We ladies look 
after the children and visit the families, and, as teachers, 
we also do the work of the minister in orthodox com- 
munities and in lonely places. We are allowed to preach 
to children and young people, and also in the hall of 
the Protestantenbond and in Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz’s 
Free Community. 

We in Leyden owe much to Prof. Oort. I have 
preached my sermons all over the country, and given 
evening lectures in the interest of religion and peace, 
on the ‘‘Postal Mission,” ‘‘Education and Peace,” ‘‘War 
is against our Christian Principles.”’ I hate war! 


PostaL MIssIoN WorK. 


Our Postal Mission work came to us straight from our 
English friends, and to them from Miss Sally Ellis, our 
mutual foremother. God bless her! You see we are 
all of one family. We appreciate very much the gift 
Mr. Wendte sent us last year, by which we saw that you 
acknowledge your grandchild. There were many among 
us who doubted the wisdom of Postal Mission work 
among our people, as the Dutch are rather reserved. 
However, in October, 1895, we had a meeting in Leyden, 
and the work was created, the child was born. Three 
ladies, myself included, adopted the child. We always 
called our work our daughter,—not a bad name at all 
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because it expresses very well its relation to our lives. 
Those first months when we started the enterprise I look 
back upon with delight. 

Does it interest you to know our method of work? 
Our advertisements in different papers: ‘‘What Free 
Christians believe. Whoever wishes to read about this 
can apply to one of the following addresses,’’ etc.,— 
how delighted we were at the first requests?) How 
eagerly the letters were read and studied! We looked 
forward. to every post. We did not wait till we were 
asked, ‘‘How many?” but from:the opposite side of the 
canal the number was called out. The letters came in 
great numbers, five, ten, twenty every week. We were 
very glad; but it was almost too much for the inex- 
perienced foster mothers, and, however great their joy, 
they could not help complaining of the prosperous growth 
of their daughter, as in August one complains of the 
warmth of the sun, however dearly beloved. We could 
hardly keep pace with her, and she outgrew all her 
clothes; that is to say, there were not books enough to 
meet the demand. Happily the Protestantenbond has 
supplied our wants, and in two years the workers had 
increased to six, two men and four women. Our work 
is not divided into districts, but people wishing our lit- 
erature can apply to the nearest worker at Leyden or 
Amsterdam, or in any other part of the country. The 
books and pamphlets are sent by parcel post and may 
be kept one month, when they are returned and sent out 

_again. Our library contains over 700 books. 

I need not tell you that the correspondence is the 
principal part of our work. 
which are as many biographies. Shall I show you a few? 
There is a farmer among my readers, brought up in ortho- 
doxy, led to scepticism by the writings of free thinkers. 
Our books have brought him back to faith, and now he 
is sure that he is safe. I think of a socialist, whom the 
conservative churches had estranged from religion. 
What a privilege to show him that religion and the 
churches have never been identical, so to teach him that 
Christian principles are now sacred to him, and he now 
goes forward in faith and hope. I see an old man over 
eighty, living in orthodox surroundings, whose letters 
are a comfort to me, as our books are a joy and inspiration 
to him. I know a young man, low born, but high- 
minded, whose training could not allow him to regard 
Jesus other than God. Not critical but edifying books 
were a help to him. I had to convince him that all truly 
religious Unitarians were full of veneration for the Bible, 
and he has now become one of us with all his heart. His 
letters to me are a most interesting biographical study 
and a pleasure to read. Though there was opportunity 
to do so, he has preferred that we do not see each other 
face to face. A mother was in fearful doubt about: the 
atonement, and this weighed upon her as a heavy burden. 
She was most unhappy, and her first letter was like a 
cry of distress; but after months of struggle and search- 
ing her letters are like songs of joy, for she feels regen- 
erated, and her husband has been brought back to re- 
ligion by her. She does not read much, as her large 
family gives her much to do; but, when something hap- 
pens in her life, I get a letter. And they are full of life 
and poetry as of one who speaks of her inmost thoughts. 
I could tell you of a poor man in a miserable cottage in 
the moorlands, of a father who asks for our literature 
in order to give himself and his children religious lessons, 
and many others. Religious books and sermons are 
most desired, and I send out over 1,000 of them yearly. 
The Postal Mission Committee has despatched over 
35,000 books and pamphlets, which means 11,664 par- 
cels of literature. Our books find their way all over our 
country and into Belgium and to America. 
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In 1901 the London Central Postal Mission Committee 
sent us a cordial invitation to attend the Mission meeting 
connected with the first International Congress. I re- 
turned to my own country and my work, feeling myself 
a part, though a very small one, of the great work in the 
world, for religion, for liberty, and for peace. I have 
asked myself, with much earnestness, what is wanted 
to keep our work up to the high level on which it stands? 
I am convinced that we who are in this service must 
live a true, full, deep life concerned in all the religious, 
ethical, and social questions that move society. I know 
by experience how much our readers appreciate and 
desire our own strong convictions, expressed with a warm 
sympathy for their struggles and failings. What we 
wish is to be a help in forming character. This means 
that our aim is not, and never should be, to make Uni- 
tarians, but to inspire those who appeal to us with a 
living faith and a sound conviction. We feel the great- 
ness of our task and our own feebleness to meet it. But 
we cannot help doing what we can in simplicity and faith 
ever striving for the blessing which comes of helping 
others to find the things eternal. Feeling the greatness 
and holiness of our task, let us take the shoes from off 
our feet, knowing that we stand on holy ground. We 
are dealing with the inner life, the soul of man, which is 
the holy of holies; and, because of this, we will never, 
never submit to sectarianism, but, as God gives. us 
strength and wisdom, we will ever stand for freedom in 
religion. And may he bless us. 


John Calvin and the Reformation Monument at Geneva, 
Switzerland.* 


BY PROF. EDOUARD MONTET, D.D., OF GENEVA. 


In speaking of Calvin before an assembly like this,— 
an assembly which, owing to the fact that it is composed 
of the representatives of so many different churches, 
even of different religions, bears solemn witness to the 
eternal principle of freedom of religious thought,—I 
feel that an imperative duty is laid upon me, first of all, 
to condemn in the great reformer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury what is deserving of condemnation. What we 
condemn in Calvin is that narrow dogmatism, so intol- 
erant, which led him into the worst excesses of perse- 
cution; also the dogma of predestination which sharply 
divided humanity into two distinct, irreducible cate- 
gories, and offered as the only justification of so terrible 
a decree—concerning which Calvin himself said, ‘‘I con- 
fess it must fill us all with fear and trembling’’—the 
afirmation that it was the will of God. 

What we condemn in Calvin, I say, is the intolerance 
inseparable from his theology, which has been one of 
the bitterest fruits of the propagation of Calvinism 
wherever it has spread. 

Just as in Geneva we felt the need, for conscience’ 
sake, of erecting in 1903 a monument in honor of Ser- 
vetus before dreaming of erecting one in 1909 in honor 
of Calvin and the Reformation, so for me it is a command 
of conscience openly to break with the intolerance of 
the Reformer before proceeding to make an apology in 
his favor. 

How can a Liberal Protestant, a Unitarian, a disciple 
of Christ, free from all dogmatic bonds and from all nar- 
rowness of mind, undertake an apology of Calvin? If 
I ask this question at the outset of my address, it is be- 
cause, in Europe at least, it has been more than once 
put to me. Various liberal religious thinkers in Switzer- 


* All quotations from Calvin are taken from the “Corpus Reformatorum” edition 
Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss. 
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land, France, Holland, and elsewhere, have not con- 
cealed their surprise at the news that the idea of a monu- 
ment to Calvin and the Calvinistic Reformation took 
its rise (for such was the case) amongst the liberal re- 
ligious section of the Church. And, more, it must be 
admitted that not a few Liberal Protestants gave it a 
cool reception, manifesting an evident lukewarmness 
in the enterprise, especially when it became a question 
of contributing to its realization. 
'. As for me, Liberal Protestant as I am, I yet feel per- 
fectly free to speak in praise of Calvin, and it is for the 
express purpose of showing the perfect freedom with 
which I do so that I desired to condemn at the outset 
what in Calvin and his doctrine ought to be condemned. 
Yes, through the centuries which separate us men of 
the twentieth century from our religious ancestors of the 
sixteenth, through the lapse of time which has toned 
down differences and righted all things, the Unitarians 
and Independent Religious Thinkers of to-day, forgetting 
the intolerance from which they have suffered, and 
judging doctrines with the impartiality of the historian 
of dogmas, can reach out a hand of fellowship to Calvin 
and his followers, and call to them across the ages: “‘You 
and we both belong to the same spiritual lineage: you 
and we are, in fact, children of the Reformation. It is, 
in truth, the same religious work which you started and 
undertook which we are carrying on and which we shall 
accomplish. It is the eternal gospel, of which we are, 
after you and with you, the apostles and preachers.” 


I. 


The first bond between Calvinism and Unitarianism is 
the master conception of the theology of the great Re- 
former; namely, the Sovereignty of God. 

Doubtless the Deity of Calvin’s theology is Trinitarian, 
and implies the absolute divinity of Jesus. 

To us, on the other hand, God is One, and, however 
sublime the rank we assign to the person of Jesus, we 
attribute to him in no degree the character of Deity. 

But it is neither at the Trinitarian nor the Unitarian 
point of view that we have to place ourselves in treating 
the question of the Divine Sovereignty. The opposition, 
in itself so radical, between the dogmas of Trinitarianism 
and Unitarianism does not enter into the question here. 
The important thing is that, by Calvin as by us, God 
is regarded as All-Powerful, whatever may be our con- 
ception of his nature and essence. In reality, Calvin 
was as convinced of the Sovereignty of God as is the 
Mussulman, who, like the Unitarian, is out and out mono- 
theistic. 

‘“The power of God,’ says Calvin, ‘‘is manifested in 
His creation and continual government of the world”’ 
(I. C., i. 5). ‘‘In fact, the Lord takes to Himself om- 
nipotence, and His will is that we should recognize it in 
Him. Ruler of heaven and earth by his providence, 
He so nearly measures all things with His compass that 
nothing happens which has not been decreed by Him 
(Ps. 115: 5). For, when He says in the Psalm that He 
does all He wills, He says it with unwavering determina- 
tion and deliberate intention’”’ (I. C., i. 16, 3). The will 
of God is the first and sovereign cause of all things, for 
nothing happens without His will and permission. 

On this declaration of the Sovereignty of God I am at 
one with Calvin, and consequently could not accept the 
theories of some modern theologians as to the limitation 
of the Divine Power. 

An eminent Christian thinker, Pastor Wilfred Monod, 
well known in French Protestant churches for his breadth 
of thought, his zeal in furthering the cause of Christian 
socialism, and likewise the boldness of his dogmatic the- 
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ories, affirms that God, as we know Him, and to the 
degree in which we can follow His action in the universe 
and in society, is powerless, and has need of our co-op- 
eration in order to triumph over sinful humanity, and 
that, as a consequence, the power of God increases and 
extends in proportion as we lend Him our aid. 

I am quite willing to admit the originality of this point 
of view, and I realize in a measure that the social evils 
to the cure of which Mr. Monod is so devoted, may well 
suggest to the sensitive and thoughtful mind such an 
hypothesis as a limitation of the Divine Power. But, 
so far as I am concerned, I could not bend the knee to 
an infirm and powerless Deity, and from my point of 
view such an imperfect human conception of God is 
anthropomorphic. 

No! I can only conceive of God as omnipotent, as 
absolutely sovereign, and on this question of the Divine 
Sovereignty I remain as uncompromising as the authors of 
Deuteronomy or of the Second Isaiah, the leading repre- 
sentatives of Monotheism in the Old Testament, and 
I am prepared to repeat with the disciple of Mahomet, 
‘“God is the Mighty (El ’Azéz), the Powerful (El Kédir), 
and everything, absolutely everything, is under, abso- 
lutely under, His omnipotent control.” 


The dogma of predestination is the form par excellence 
under which Calvin affirms the Sovereignty of God. 

A few quotations from the ‘‘Institutes’? may not be 
out of place here — 

‘“That the gospel of life,’ writes Calvin, ‘‘is not to be 
freely preached to all the world, and that even where it 
is preached all are not to receive it, in this diversity there 
appears an admirable secret of the judgment of God, 
for there can be no doubt that it is only according to His 
good pleasure.... It is evident that it is ordained by 
the Divine Will that Salvation should be offered to some 
and foreclosed to others”’ (I. C., iii. 21, 1). 

‘We affirm, then, as the Scripture has evidently 
shown, that God has once predestined in His eternal 
and immutable counsel those He desires to save and 
those he desires to send to perdition”’ (I. C., iii. 21, 7). 

‘‘And what I affirm should not seem strange: the 
fact is, God not only foresaw the fall of the first man, and 
in his fall the ruin of the whole of his posterity, but he 
predestinated it”’ (I. C., iii. 23, 7). 

It follows from these passages, as well as from the 
whole tenor of Calvin’s theology, that original sin, ‘‘that 
hereditary corruption and perversity of our nature, which 
renders us deserving of the wrath of God” (I. C., ii. 1, 8), 
and predestination, which is, in reality, but another way 
of putting the same thought, only throw into full light 
the Sovereignty of God who by an absolute act of His 
will predetermined the fall of the first man, and conse- 
quently of the whole of the human race, and sovereignty 
predestinated some to eternal life and others to eternal 
perdition. 

I am not seeking here to raise the question of the con- 
tradictions contained in the Calvinistic conceptions of 
original sin and predestination. I am looking at the 
subject from a higher point of view, and trying to disen- 
gage what may be called the philosophy of these dog- 
mas. 

Inspired by the true Christian spirit, I would seek for 
the soul of truth embedded in these erroneous doctrines, 
and under the form in which the great Reformer has 
expressed them. For an error which has dominated the 
thought of successive generations has only done so by 
virtue of the element of eternal truth of which it is the 
imperfect embodiment or travesty. 

The truth at the bottom of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion is just this belief in the Divine Sovereignty and 
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Providence, to which all here can subscribe. It was 
because Calvin was profoundly convinced that God 
reigns over the world and humanity, it was because this 
conviction was so deeply rooted in his conscience, that 
his religious genius, nourished on the Bible, to which he 
attributed an absolute authority, was at first led little 
by little, and then urged on to rear the whole structure 
of Christian theology on the foundation of the dogma 
of predestination. 

I am happy to be able to quote, in support of what I 
am here bringing forward, the opinions of two men of 
widely different tendencies of thought, one a native of 
your own country and the other a native of mine. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston, in a speech he deliv- 
ered in Geneva at the Palais Eynard in 1905, a speech 
which was heartily applauded, said, ‘‘Do not forget that 
to Calvin the doctrine of predestination meant specially 
the Providence of God” (‘‘Actes du 3° Congrés In- 
ternational du Christianisme Ljibéral et Progressif,”’ 
p- 64). 

A few years before, in 1901, one of the most distin- 
guished representatives of aggressive orthodoxy in France, 
Prof. Doumergue, the author of a masterly work on 
Calvin, which is now in process of publication, declared 
in an assembly of students at Geneva, in which I had 
the honor to take part, that ‘‘to Calvin the doctrine of 
predestination was but an expression of the idea of provi- 
dence.”’ 


ie 


Faith in the sovereignty of God is not the only point 
of contact between Calvin and Liberal Protestants and 
Free Religious Thinkers. There are other bonds which 
unite us to the great Reformer and his school, and I de- 
sire to bring before you what is, historically speaking, 
a new fact which of itself is enough to explain the line of 
descent of the Unitarians in English-speaking countries 
from the Puritans. 

This fact may be defined thus: Calvinism, by its nar- 
row and intolerant dogmatics, by its uncompromising 
religious and ecclesiastical spirit, has produced men of 
will and action. It» has communicated to its disciples 
a germ, so to speak, of that sovereignty of will which 
it attributes in so peremptory a manner to God. To 
employ a characteristic French expression, Calvinism, by 
its very intolerance ‘‘has carved men out of one solid 
block of spiritual substance,’ men of inflexible will. 
Islam, too, with its unyielding monotheism, its doctrine 
of fatality which has found in the East so many de- 
fenders, has produced the same results. It also has 
given birth to men of iron will. 

And here we put our finger, so to speak, on what has 
been called the vertus-dejauts (defects of the virtues) of 
Calvinism. 

The dogmatic narrowness of orthodox Calvinists, the 
conviction that they alone were in possession of religious 
truth, and that beyond their church and creed there was 
naught but error and darkness; their belief in 


“The little garden walled around, 
Chosen and made peculiar ground” ; 


their assurance of their own salvation and their certi- 
tude of their own election,—in a word, that agglomera- 
tion of convictions in which the true and the false were 
evidently mixed, but which was dominated by a willing 
release from evil and a passionate desire after good,— 
that ensemble of convictions, I say, forged characters 
of iron and steel. 

It is said that on his death-bed Cromwell asked his 
chaplain, ‘‘Is it possible to fall from a state of grace when 
one has once been in it?” ‘‘No, my lord,” replied the 
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minister. ‘‘Well,” added Cromwell, ‘‘I am sure that I 
was once in a state of grace.”* This episode and these 
declarations are an historical demonstration of the truth 
for which we are here contending. 

It is in this irresistible strength of will, the source of 
which is in Calvin’s doctrine, that we find the foundations 
of more than one state and republic. 

Such was the Republic of the Seven Provinces. It 
was not till after William the Silent (1584) had embraced 
Calvinistic Protestantism and had become leader of the 
Gueux in 1572 that the Union of Utrecht named him, in 
1579, stadtholder, and that later, in 1581, the Republic 
was founded. Such, too, was England during the Pro- 
tectorate (1653 to 1658) under Cromwell, that zealous 
Calvinist. 

Such were the Puritan States successively established 
in America by the followers of Calvin: in 1630 in Massa- 
chusetts; in 1636 in Connecticut; in 1638 in Rhode 
Island, Maine, New Hampshire,—States which formed 
in 1650 the Federation of the United Colonies of New 
England. 

Such also in more recent times were the Transvaal 
and Orange Republics, founded in 1834 by the Calvinistic 
Boers, partly of Dutch origin and partly descendants 
from the French Huguenots. 


M. Brunetiére, in a brilliant lecture on Calvin and the 
Reformation delivered in Geneva a few years ago (1901), 
said that Calvin had, if I may be allowed the word, aristoc- 
ratized religion. Mixing up, in the principle of his Ref- 
ormation, politics and ethics, Calvin, by his religious and 
moral severity, could not but establish the most authori- 
tative of rules, alike in Church and State. 

Without doubt, he was authoritative in these two do- 
mains. Indeed, he was so by nature, by intellectual 
temperament, and in the very native hue of his resolution. 

But the fact remains, not less certain, that his Reforma- 
tion, as the statements we have brought forward prove, 
eventuated in the Democracy. 

In Calvinism the democratic form of government, both 
in State and in Church, proceeds from the principle of 
equality between all believers, resulting from the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Divine Sovereignty. 

Prof. Osgood, an American author, writes: ‘‘The 
modern revolutionary movement began, not in the eigh- 
teenth, but in the sixteenth century. Protestantism, 
especially in the form which Calvin gave it, was hostile 
to absolutism, both in Church and in State, and carried 
with it a moral vigor without which the mere revival 
of classical learning would have been powerless to effect 
any deep social changes. Calvinism meant democracy 
in church government. The local church furnished a 
much better model than any Greek state. The theory 
upon which it was based was easily transferred to the 
domain of politics.’”’} 

‘‘Everywhere where Calvinism has spread,” said Mr. 
E. D. Mead at the Palais Eynard, ‘‘it has sown broadcast 
the seeds of democracy.” 

This remarkable fact is visible in all churches of Cal- 
vinistic origin. Whether we turn to Knox and the 
Presbyterian churches in Scotland, to the Wolloon 
churches in Holland, to the Reformed churches in France, 
or to the Calvinistic communities of other countries in 
Europe and America, we find that the ecclesiastical pol- 
ity of them all is democratic. 

The last and profound cause of all these events, so 
striking both in religious and political polity, was un- 


* Guizot, “Histoire de la République d’Angleterre et de Cromwell” (1649-58), vol. 
ii. p. 393. Paris, 1854. This fact is attested by numerous English historians. 

+ Quoted by J. J. Roget, “The Projected International Monument to the Heroes of 
the Protestant Reformation at Geneva, a Plea for Anglo-Saxon Support” (p. 24), Geneva, 
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doubtedly the genius of Calvin, that sculptor of strong 
characters. 

From this point of view Calvin has been the leader 
of Unitarian and Liberal Protestant believers. In the 
United States and in England the Unitarians, in the 
energy of their will to live, in establishing their faith and 
church, in spite of all the difficulties they encountered, 
have given proof that they were men of indomitable 
force of character, true descendants of those of whom 
your poet sings :-— 


“They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past’s 
Lowell. 


” 


In Europe also Liberal Protestants have given evi- 
dence of their vitality by the capacity to survive they 
have never ceased to manifest. Everywhere in the 
minority, everywhere resembling “‘the little one that 
afterward became a thousand,” not only have they 
maintained their right to exist as churches, but they have 
compelled the respect and consideration of the orthodox 
majority. 


It is for the reasons we have here enumerated, on the 
one hand, the spiritual religious ties which unite us to Cal- 
vin, on the other the force of will and energy of character 
we have inherited from him,—it is for these reasons, I 
say, that we Liberal Protestants would offer our meed 
of praise to Calvin, and would contribute to the erection 
of a monument in honor of his genius and his Reforma- 
tion in the ancient Swiss city of Geneva, the centre of its 
activity. 

We desire to invest this event with an international 
character worthy of it. Calvin’s influence has been world- 
wide. Politically, socially, and religiously, his sanative 
and invigorating spirit has breathed through Europe 
and America, and modern democracies are all, in one 
way or another, inheritors of his genius. 

We desire that Calvinists of all countries, and all 
churches of Calvinistic descent, should take part with us 
in this work. Representatives of the ancient Calvinis- 
tic faith, believers in the Trinity and Predestination, 
representatives of moderate orthodoxy who have made a 
selection from the dogmatic faith bequeathed them to 
Calvin, representatives of modern belief, Unitarians and 
Liberal Protestants, all should unite in this act of grati- 
tude to the great Reformer of the sixteenth century. 

The monument which will be erected in Geneva in 
1909 will be the testimony of all the spiritual descendants 
of Calvin to that principle of liberation from all religious 
and political servitude which is the manifest result of 
the work accomplished by the French Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. 

The central figure of the monument will, of course, 
be that of Calvin himself. Around this central figure 
will be grouped his principal collaborators, Farel, Beza, 
Knox, etce., and these again will be surrounded by the 
figures of great Calvinistic statesmen, such as William 
the Silent, Cromwell, Coligny, and one of the great Pu- 
ritans of New England and others,—all men who were 
inspired by the spirit of the Reformer and had something 
of his indomitable will. 

These were all, in the different circumstances in which 
they were placed, men of faith, of that faith of which 
Christ said, ‘‘It could remove mountains.” 

In 1909 we shall celebrate a double anniversary in 
Geneva: the fourth centenary of the birth of Calvin 
(1509) and the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of his Academy, to-day the university founded by the 
Reformer in 1559. The foundation stone of the monu- 
ment to the heroes of the Reformation will be laid in 
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the presence of a concourse of persons from all parts 
of the world, and we shall invite to the glorious three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our university repre- 
sentatives from all sister universities. 

Members of the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, you will be present on that occasion; for, as 
representatives of the culture of the New World, your 
place will be with us at Geneva in 1909. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Give me white paper! 
This which you use is black and rough with smears 
Of sweat and grime and fraud and blood and tears, 
Crossed with the story of men’s sins and fears, 
Of battle and of famine all these years, 
When all God’s children have forgot their birth, 
And drudged and fought and died like beasts of earth. 
Give me white paper! 


One storm-trained seaman listened to the word; 
What no man saw he saw; he heard what no man heard; 
In answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so well, 
Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind, 
Sailing still west the hidden shore to find; 
For all mankind that unstained scroll unfurled, 
Where God might write anew the story of the World. 


Christopher Columbus. 


As day dawned on the 12th of October, 1492, the 
people on the Santa Maria, led by one Christopher Co- 
lumbus, saw land. ‘‘The admiral unfurled the royal 
standard and the captain’s two standards of the Greek 
cross, which the admiral raised on all the ships as a 
sign, with an F and a Y, over each letter a crown, one 
on one side of the Greek cross and the other on the 
other. When they were ashore, they. saw very green 
trees and much water and fruits of different kinds.” 

When the American navy, a few years ago, tried to 
bring back the modern ship Santa Maria, which had 
been captured in the Spanish War, the poor ship broke 
adrift in a heavy gale. No man was on board. Where 
she went nobody knows up and down in those seas. 
But she was found ashore on one of these very islands,— 
perhaps on the island where Columbus landed from his 
Santa Maria. If the critics found such a story as that 
in the book of Judges, they would say that it was a myth 
devised by ecclesiastics. 

If the reader of these lines is skilful in changing old 
style into new, he will have found out already that 
Oct. 12, 1492, is now represented by October 21. I 
mean that by due attention to different calendars and 
to the precession of the equinox and to similar subjects, 
it will be made clear to him that the 21st of October 
represents the precise height of the stars and the sun 
and the precise average of the color of the maple leaves 
between New England and Patagonia on the great anni- 
versary of our half the world. 

I have never found any account of any celebration 
of that fateful 12th of October in the year 1492. If 
any one has had better luck than I have had, I wish he 
would let me know. But before the end of another 
century the sovereigns of Europe had been at war with 
one another half the time,—in wars which were begun 
or fostered by American questions. And so it hap- 
pened, as the year 1792 approached, different people 
recollected that something had happened three hundred 
years before. It is interesting, indeed, to observe that 
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the Society of Tammany in New York celebrated the 
anniversary on the rrth of October. The Abbé Raynal 
had published his philosophical history. The Parliament 
of Paris ordered that it should be burned. ‘The last 
volume is devoted to the question whether America 
had been of more good than hurt to mankind. ‘The 
Abbé Raynal suggested to the Academy of Lyons that 
they should offer a prize on the three questions: (1) Has 
the discovery of. America been injurious or useful to 
mankind? (2) If injurious, how can the disadvan- 
tages be remedied? (3) If useful, how can the advan- 
tages be increased? ‘This prize was to be fifty lows 
dor. And it would seem that our Dr. Belknap wrote 
a piece in Latin in competition for the prize, and that 
Dr. Mather had sent one. The Abbé Genty, who was an 
important person in that day, wrote at the same time 
a book on the influence of the discovery of America 
on the good fortune of the human race. He is care- 
ful to say that he did not offer it in competition for 
the prize. His book is decidedly melancholy and 
pessimistic till he comes to the very end, when in a few 
pages he says, ‘‘That the independence of the Anglo- 
Americans is the event most likely to accelerate the 
revolution which is to renew the happiness of the world.” 
Up till that time, however, the most important contribu- 
tion which America could make to the happiness or 
good fortune of the world is Jesuit’s Bark, the quinine 
of to-day. 

When it came to the celebrations of 1892 and 1893, it 
was very clear that the Abbé Genty’s prophecy had 
proved true. Whatever the prosperity of the world 
owed to America, it was clear that it was not derived 
from the gold or the diamonds of Brazil, from African 
slavery introduced by Las Casas, nor to any devices in 
government or in the arts which were due to Jesuits, 
Franciscans, or other leaders of the Roman Catholic 
States. Such prosperity was due to the development 
of the United States of America. 

That development was due to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. This is simply the statement that every child 
of God may come to God in person, and that he does not 
need the intervention of any- official commissioned’ by 
another official who is commissioned by another official 
who is commissioned by the pope of Rome. The 
Reformation means the personal communion between 
the children and their father. Catholicism, on the other 
hand, means the diplomatic relation of the children of 
God to a set of commissioners who have to regulate that 
communion. Between these two plans the plan of 
the Reformation has succeeded in establishing the strong- 
est empire of the world on the principle that each man 
and each woman is a child of God, who can come to God 
face to face and needs no interpreter. 

It is worth while to repeat this on Columbus’s Day, 
because with admirable strategy the friends of the 
Roman Church in America are fond of claiming America 
as their contribution to the advancement of the world. 
Somebody gave to America the ‘‘Virgin Mary’’ as the 
patron saint; and, to pass to the other hand, somebody 
put up a very poor statue of Christopher Columbus by 
the side of the Catholic cathedral in Boston. ‘This is all 
right as a matter of strategy. It is perhaps a contribu- 
tion to a democratic caucus in Boston or to a meeting of 
Tammany in New York. It is, however, a little interest- 
ing to recollect that, when they undertook, a generation 
ago, to canonize Columbus at the Vatican, the word was 
given of a sudden that they must stop. The initial 
steps had been taken. Whatever was needed in the 
making of saints was done. A very noble book was 
prepared in Columbus’s honor. But, the farther the 
proper people went, the more evident was it that Chris- 
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topher Columbus himself had not adhered very closely 
to the canons or other edicts of the Catholic Church, 
and he was dropped. He is, alas! not a saint, and will 
not be. And it is hardly probable that any of the peo- 
ple who put saints on the calendar will tell us why. 
The truth remains that to-day the United States of 
America, the greatest Peace Society which God ever 
called into existence, is the noblest result of the discov- 
ery by Columbus. And, when the children are taught 
this, whether in the Sunday-schools or in the week- 
day schools, they should be taught that the prosperity 
of the United States springs from one great truth,— 
that every man is a son of God, that every woman is a 
daughter of God, that every child of God can come to 
him in person as,to his Father whose kingdom is at hand. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 

Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still, 
Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 

To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

—George Herbert. 
a 


What madness to be afraid of belonging too fully to 


God! It is fearing to be too happy; it is fearing to love 


his will in all things; it is fearing to become too coura- 
geous in bearing the crosses that must be allotted to us; to 
have too much of the consolation of God’s love, too much 
freedom from the miseries of human passions.—/énelon. 


st 


God’s love to us in this world is not a feeble indulgence 
of our inclinations and humoring of our childish desires, 
but it is eternal principle. It dispenses not only smiles 
and gladness, but, for our good, darkness and frowns, so 
that we, in some of its manifestations, call it wrath, though 
it is still love, perfect and alone.—C. A. Bartol. 


Td 


I dream sometimes of times when one might have more 
inward and less outward business; but after forty years’ 
experience I find that the inward is not better in my case, 
but worse for want of the outward, and that I really seek 
God most when I need his help to enable me to do what he 
has set me to do.—F. K, Maurice. 


wt 


I want to be a vital part of the harmonizing force of the 
world, and I want to feel, I do feel, that he who at his 
best aims at this end, however poorly he may succeed, 
has the balance of influence throughout this and all other 
worlds on his side.—I'rederic A. Hinckley. 


es 
Look up at it, it is higher than you can see! Bore 
into it,—it is deeper than you can penetrate! Look at 


it as it stands before you, suddenly it is behind you 
(z.e., it cannot be grasped).—Chinese (Confucius). 


ed 


By him who thinks Brahma is beyond comprehension is 
Brahma known. He who thinks him comprehended 
does not know him. Known as the one nature in every 
thought, he is truly known.—Hindu (Kena Upamshad). 
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Literature. 


LiFE AND TIMES OF STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Member of the Continental Congress (1783) 
and author of the ‘“‘Laco” letters, relat- 
ing to John Hancock (1789). By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.—Old Thomas Fuller would 
have loved to place this man with his 
“Worthies” ; and Americans, who are some- 
times accused of not caring for American 
history, will find much light on the early 
days of our country in this excellent biog- 
raphy. Here is one of the ‘‘solid men” of 
old Boston, in the days when a gentleman 
took many hours in dressing himself,—‘‘the 
days of small-clothes and long hose,’ the 
powdered hair and the queue. All this is a 
symbol of the dignity, the orderliness of the 
life of the time, with its stately decorum, 
and yet its generous hospitality described so 
vividly by Col. Higginson’s cousin, Rev. 
William Henry Channing. Stephen Higgin- 
son’s career was that of an active business 
man of those days,—a captain of a ship at 
twenty-one; a navy agent, a prominent 
factor in the municipal life of Boston. He 
took a hand in putting down Shays’s In- 
surrection, where he was ‘“‘second in com- 
mand in an extemporized party of rough- 
riders.’”’ He was ‘‘in close correspondence 
with Timothy Pickering, sat constantly in 
counsel with George Cabot, Josiah Quincy, 
Harrison Gray Otis, and their compeers.” 
His extraordinary letters, signed ‘‘Laco,”’ 
were aimed against John Hancock, then the 
richest man in Boston and the first signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. ‘They 
are terribly severe—with a sort of sledge- 
hammer violence—in their arraignment of 
their victim for his vanity, caprice, and gen- 
eral self-seeking. Col. Higginson does not 
defend these attacks: on the contrary, he 
supposes that “posterity will not be closely 
affected by anything now said to limit the 
reputation of John Hancock,” but they cer- 
tainly offer food for thought. Very interest- 
ing are the descriptions of the way in which 
Forefathers’ Day was kept, as when Jan. 
22, 1770, ‘‘a decent repast was served up con- 
sisting of a large baked Whortle-berry Pud- 
ding, Sauquetash, Codfish, Clams, Oysters, 
a Haunch of Vennison [roasted by the first 
jack brought to the colony], Sea-Fowl, Frost: 
Fish and Eels, dress’d in the plainest manner; 
all appearance of luxury and extravagance 
being avoided, in imitation of their worthy 
ancestors.” These ‘‘decent”’ banquets were 
not, however, allowed to escape criticism. 
A writer in the Independent Chronicie writes: 
“Have the celebrators one spark of the 
modest simplicity, the unassuming piety, 
the disinterested devotion to God and the 
common weal, which warmed the breasts of 
our ancestors? Are the celebrators poor, 
disinterested, and pious? Do they share all 
things in common?” From this it appears 
that sucialists and Mugwumps are not con- 
fined to our day. An interesting bit is to be 
found in the letter setting forth the loss 
of “‘my negro wepch,’’ who had left his 
household “with a part of my property.” 
Though she “is an awful wench,” it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Higginson was even then some- 
what embarrassed by the question of slavery, 
—a topic which far later was largely to occupy 
the thoughts of his distinguished grandson. 
A very ‘“‘human document” is the story of 
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Stephen Higginson’s last days in Brookline, 
with their vivid impression of a gentleman 
of the old school passing the evening of his 
life amid ‘‘honors, troops of friends,’ and 
“all that should accompany old age.” If 
this be not enough, we have the touching 
letters of his French grand-daughter, who is 
“pursuing her studies in the English lan- 
guage in order to enable herself of communing 
with you when her meeting you will take 
place”; and the concluding testimony of his 
daughter-in-law, Col. Higginson’s mother: 
“He was the most remarkable combination 
of vigor and energy of mind, with all the 
elevated and generous affections and the 
delicate refined sentiments, that I have ever 
known. He continued to the last his 
sweet consideration for others and his 
gentle patience, and left on the minds even 
of his nurses and attendants the strongest 
feeling and affection. Dear old man, I love 
to think of him, and wish I could see in my 
children qualities that I could compare to his.” 


THE Inprans’ Boox. By Natalie Curtis. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$7.50 net.—This book is unique: it is inter- 
esting and valuable for many reasons. It is 
the work of the Indians themselves. They, 
knowing that the traditions of their race, 
their songs, ceremonies, legends, and customs 
are fast tending toward oblivion, have be- 
come interested in the effort to make, so far 
as possible, a record of these things, that the 
memory of them may not perish from the 
earth. They have therefore heartily co- 
operated with the author and editor, have 
sung their songs, told their stories, and in- 
terpreted their sacred symbols and ceremo- 
nies, so that they might be preserved after 
the present generation has passed away. No 
one who has an open mind, and who is capa- 
ble of sympathy for all sorts and conditions 
of men, can study these memorials of a pass- 
ing race without profound regret. Many 
tribes have passed away, many civilizations 
have perished, and the earth is now cum- 
bered by the ruins of ancient cities, in which 
rare and strange forms of literature, art, and 
domestic life culminated, and then were 
swept away by ruthless tides of immigration, 
by victorious armies, or by convulsions of 
nature. Some day, when, perhaps, it will be 
too late, the so-called civilized nations will 
have wisdom and humanity enough to under- 
stand that the treasures of the race will be 
increased and civilization adorned by the 
natural development of each race and tribe 
along tlfe lines of its own peculiar genius. 
Had it been possible to give the Indian a fair 
chance, to give him the blessing of civiliza- 
tion without its curse, to have made him a 
friend instead of an enemy and a victim, he 
would have contributed to our advancing 
civilization gifts and qualities from which 
white men could properly take example. 
When, in the last century, Frank Cushing 
brought a delegation of Zufi Indians to 
Washington and New England, those who 
met them and heard them speak were im- 
pressed by the dignity of their bearing and 
the eloquence of their speech. Everybody 
saw at once the likeness between the old 
high priest and the portraits of Dante. 
When he spoke in Salem, misunderstanding 
the historic statement that witches were hung 
to mean that the practice was still continued, 
he recognized the touch of nature which made 
them kin. He said, to the great amusement 
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of his audience: “I am told that you hanged 
witches. That is right, it is the only thing to 
do with them.” Following an ancient tra- 
dition, they had come to fill vessels with salt 
water to be used in their ceremonies at home. 
The present writer came accidentally upon 
Cushing, who had withdrawn from observa- 
tion behind a hillock, and was evidently try- 
ing to enter into the spirit of the Zufi religion 
by repeating prayers and blowing the sacred 
corn pollen into the sea as an offering to the 
Great Spirit. The plan of this book is to give 
a slight sketch of each of the principal tribes, 
to repeat some of their typical legends and 
stories, and then to write down with proper 
notation and translations all the native songs 
that could be secured. Naturally there is 
little here concerning the fiercer aspects of 
what we call savage life, but there is much to 
interpret the life of the savage and to show 
that he had a religion by which his life was 
regulated and for which, if need be, he would 
fight to the death. ‘The famou: ghost dance, 
for instance, was connected with a religion 
of peace and good will. It was strangely 
misunderstood by white men, and through 
their blundering led to bloody warfare. 
The Indians did not know that they were 
doing harm, but said they would give their 
lives if need be in defence of their religion. 
What a pitiful history it has been! 


Our STRUGGLE FOR THE FOURTEENTH 
CoLrony. By Justin H. Smith. 2 vols. $6 
net. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—The author was a little in doubt 
as to his title, and the doubt as to its fitness 
is not removed from the reviewer’s mind by 
his explanation. The “ Fourteenth Colony”’ 
is Canada, and the story relates to what 
would have been the fourteenth of the United 
States had Canada been conquered by our 
forces. In his preface the author refers to 
the charge, made by a prominent critic of a 
former volume, that pains had been taken to 
be interesting. The author replies that in a 
case like this justice cannot be done to the 
subject unless the account be lifelike; that 
is, interesting. The present writer wonders 
whether the critic referred to had not in 
mind a peculiarity of style which seems to 
reveal a conscious purpose, in some cases, to 
say things in a striking way. For instance, 
in the first sentence of the introduction the 
reader finds this phrase, ‘‘ Two months before, 
the spring verdure of Lexington Green 
suddenly turned redder than autumn.” 
Scattered through the work we find many 
similar peculiarities of expression which seem 
to indicate an effort on the part of the writer 
which is not matched by an increase of inter- 
est on the part of the reader. But this is a 
minor fault, common to many writers. The 
effort to capture Canada was one of the minor 
episodes of the Revolutionary War, Al- 
though it failed, it was not without results 
which affected the whole course of our re- 
lations with France and England. Although 
the expeditions under Arnold and others were 
failures, they kept the British employed in 
Canada, and led up to the surrender of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga. The expeditions to 
Canada and the incursions of British soldiers 
and their Indian allies kept our border colo- 
nies in a ferment of terror and patriotic ex- 
citement. Relics, monuments, and inscrip- 
tions in New York and New England States 
show how the various tides of invasion ebbed 
and flowed in those disastrous years, when 
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two great nations were coming into existence 
on the North American continent. In his- 
tories of the United States there is not room 
enough for more than an outlined sketch of 
the conflict between the Northern colonies 
and Canada; but the struggle abounded in 
romantic and exciting episodes, in which were 
exhibited valor, endurance, courage, and 
patriotic zeal such as went into the building 
of the republic. Prof. Smith has made a 
minute study of hissubject. He has had ac- 
cess to numerous records, private and public, 
and has visited all the principal places where 
important events occurred, in order that he 
might get the local color into his descriptions 
of the places where men dared and suffered 
somuch. Nosuch minute and circumstantial 
account of the invasion of Canada, with all 
the events that led up to and followed it, has 
been written or is likely to be written in 
time to come. 


JoHN HARVARD AND His Times. By 
Henry C. Shelley. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $2 net.—Material for a life of John 
Harvard has been scarce enough, as every- 
body knows. In 1842 James Savage offered 
what Mr. Shelley calls ‘“‘the seductive 
reward” of five hundred dollars for five lines 
of trustworthy information about his life, 
either public or private. The discovery of 


the baptismal record in the archives of St. |- 


Saviour’s Church, Southwark, London, made 
a beginning, and the story of subsequent 
finds, as related by Henry F. Waters in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June, con- 
stitutes a notable chapter in genealogical 
discovery. As the matter now stands, it 
would be difficult, as Mr. Waters says, to 
point out a single one of John Harvard’s 
generation “about whose home and youthful 
surroundings, whose family and kindred, 
more is known than we have now learned 
about John Harvard,’ godfather of the 
ancient college and present university. To 
Mr. Shelley has fallen the pleasant task of 
first weaving the known facts into readable 
and connected form and setting them against 
a background of the times in which Harvard 
lived. Hehas done this with much ingenuity, 
making the most of each chance to depict 
the boy in St. Saviour’s grammar school, the 
student of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
the later years in England, the collection of 
the library which marked the beginning of 
Harvard College, the life in the new world of 
America, and the estimate in which Harvard 
was held by his contemporaries and later 
eulogists. Marie Corelli’s article in the 
September number of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine brings the story of Harvard House, 
Stratford-on-Avon, up to date. As the gift 
of Mr. Edward Morris of Chicago, the beauti- 
ful house which on April 8, 1605, Katherine 
Rogers left to become the bride of Robert 
Harvard now passes into the charge of the 
university founded by her son. 


Tuts Mysticay Lirg or Ours. A Book of 
Suggestive Thoughts for each Week through 
the Year. From the Complete Works. of 
Ralph Waldo Trine. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net—It behooves a 
critic in dealing with this volume to speak 
with all modesty. An author the circulation 
of whose books runs up into the forty-seventh 
and the ninety-sixth thousand must some- 
how have touched the popular heart; and 
are we not told that all persons know more 
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College and the Man 


An Address to American Youth 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Size, 5x 734 inches; pages, 78; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 88 cents. 


A lucid and convincing exposition of the value 
of college training, spirit, associations, and ideals as 
an equipment for after-life, by one who is an ex- 
ponent and example of such an influence. 


The Democratic Ideal 
By MILTON REED 


Size, 5x734 inches; pages, 55; price, 75 
cents net. By mail, 81 cents. 


A calm, rational, dispassionate survey of the demo- 
cratic method of government, with some criticism of 
our shortcomings as a people, and pointing out the 
simple truths needing public-spirited recognition. 


The Water Star 
By GEORGE H. BADGER 


Size, 5x 734 inches; pages, 86; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 87 cents. 


Out-of-door essays in which the ways of nature 
are drawn upon as parables to illustrate moral and 
spiritual lessons, and to impart both optimism and 
courage. 


Arranged and Edited by 
inches, $1.60 net. By mail, $1.75. 


readings in Biblical order. 
being drawn upon for the complete development of 


NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Soul of the Bible 


With an introduction by EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Size, 4% x6% inches; 
pages, 525; price, flexible cloth binding, $1.25 net. 
Flexible leather binding, full gilt edges, narrow margins reducing the size to 3% x 6 


Selected passages from the Old and the New Testaments and the Apocrypha arranged as synthetic 
Each reading is a literary unit, dealing with but one subject, the whole Bible 


natural relation with the larger thought of which they are generic parts, thus utilizing many short, 
fragmentary passages of great beauty and power that might otherwise be overlooked. 
suitable for various occasions, and with a general index. 


Send for Autumn Announcement List, containing information 
about eighteen new books. 
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David Libbey 


Penobscot Woodsman and River-driver 


By FANNIE H. ECKSTORM 


Size, 44% x7 inches; pages, 110; price, 
60 cents net. By mail, 66 cents. 


A narrative of the varied career of one of Maine’s 
expert lumbermen. Until reading this book one 
would hardly realize the fund of knowledge and 
fertility of resource to be associated with this unique 
exponent of the strenuous life. 


The Life Superlative 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


Size, 5144x734 inches; pages, 314; price, 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.60. 


The last volume to bear this gifted preacher and 
author’s name, being a collection of extracts from 
his unpublished manuscripts and addresses. 


The Making of Religion 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


Size, 44% x63{ inches; pages, 46; price, 4o 
cents net. By mail, 43 cents. 


An exposition of the fundamental elements of 
growth of the religious instinct in man, with a sur- 
vey of its historic origin and the evolutionary de- 
velopment therefrom. 


ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


By mail, $1.40. 


that single subject. Isolated passages are brought into 


With list of readings 


than any one person? ‘The secret seems 
to be that Mr. Trine is saying,—in the words 
of the title of one of his own books,—‘‘ What 
all the world’s a seeking”’ (forty-seven thou- 
sand). He puts into intelligible and pre- 
sumably helpful form thoughts about the 
need of love, about our oneness with God, 
about sending out good thoughts to all men, 
about being ‘‘in tune with the Infinite” 
(ninety-six thousand), Certainly, there is 
much that is good here, if a trifle common- 


place. But, then, we all live by the com- 
|monplace, life and love and death being 
the great commonplaces of existence. From 
his name, we may suppose that Mr. Trine 
would claim some sort of spiritual descent 
from Emerson: there are indeed echoes of 
|Emerson in his writing. Occasionally he 
falls into a kind of ‘‘lingo,” with his fondness 
for ‘‘thought-forces” and “interiors” and 
“souls translucent to the{divine.” Yet, as 
many thousands seem ** derive comfort and 
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inspiration from these writings, we can but 
remind ourselves once more of the great 
apostle’s word, “Now there are many 
voices in the world, and none of them are 
without signification.’’ 


THE ART OF THE PRADO. By Charles S. 
Ricketts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2 
net.—The Art Galleries of Europe Series 
reaches with this volume the magic number 
of seven. Mr. Ricketts follows the general 
plan, giving a survey of the contents of the 
gallery, together with a detailed criticism of 
its masterpieces and biographical sketches of 
the famous painters there represented. The 
Prado has often been called a collection of 
masterpieces, and the present writer recog- 
nizes its good fortune in the accumulation of 
paintings executed mainly in the maturity of 
the art of painting, but he assures us that the 
extraordinary quality of its possessions blinds 
the visitor to the absence of some of the 
greatest names, Spain has kept practically 
intact the work of her greatest painter, 
Velasquez, and he must be studied here. . The 
scope and range of Titian may be understood 
here as nowhere else. Rubens, the third 
glory of the Prado, has here a series of pict- 
ures for the beauty of which the visitor in the 
galleries of Antwerp and Vienna is unpre- 
pared. One of the great things of the Prado, 
says Mr. Ricketts, ought to be a series of 
copies by Rubens of Titian’s “Loves of the 
Gods,’’ which are now condemned to a cellar 
‘to spare the susceptibilities of the ex-Queen 
Isabella.” The studies of the separate paint- 
ings of these and many other masters of art 
impress one with the vigor and delicacy of 
Mr. Ricketts’s artistic judgment. He writes 
with vivid, picturesque touches that raise 
this book above the usual level of a-descrip- 
tive catalogue, useful only for the tourist. 
He has performed a distinct service for the 
lover of the art of painting, who has few 
opportunities to see and judge for himself. 

A FountTAIN SEALED, By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. New York: The Century Co. 
$1.50 net.—This is an international romance. 
In New York a husband and wife gradually 
come to have separate interests and finally 
become victims of incompatibility of temper 
and tastes. The result is that the wife, 
being independent financially, makes her 
home for the most part in England, where 
she is loved and honored by her friends, who 
regard her as the-victim of a loveless mar- 
riage. She ownsa cottage in Vermont, where 
during the summer months she sometimes 
lives with her husband and daughter. In 
Boston there are family friends who are much 
interested in Imogen, the daughter. The de- 
scriptions of life in Boston irresistibly sug- 
gest Mr. H. G. Wells's account of it, with the 
“Winged Victory” as its symbol and type. 
Indeed, one of the women is described as 
dressed after the fashion of that immortal 
: goddess. After the death of her husband, 
his wife, Valerie Upton, returns to New York, 
and tries to create new relations with her 
daughter. The author intends to give the 
impression that this daughter is a ‘“‘cold- 
blooded, self-righteous, self-centred girl,” 
but not until the end of the story does she 
make her act as if this were a true descrip- 
tion of her character. The sympathy of the 
present writer was excited by this beautiful 
girl and her devotion to her father, living and 
dead. The mother is followed from England 
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by some of her friends. After their arrival 
some astonishing transpositions take place. 
The climax of the story is entirely unex- 
pected, and we cannot think quite prepared 
for by previous events and the character of 
the various personages who are brought 
together. 


PORTRAITS AND PORTRAIT PAINTING. By 
Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.—Miss Hurll has accomplished with 
admirable precision and grace of treatment 
a difficult piece of work. Her book is a 
brief survey of portrait painting from the 
Middle Ages to the present day, showing what 
has been contributed to the art by each age 
and nationality. Something is told of the 
people who were subjects for great painters, 
and forty-eight full-page pictures supplement 
the descriptions or criticisms of as many 
famous portraits. Many temperaments, 
many types of work are here presented. Miss 
Hurll shows incidentally how matter-of-fact 
Holland produced the most visionary of 
painters, Rembrandt, while Spain, the land 
of romantic adventure, brought forth the 
most naturalistic painter, Velasquez. The 
subjects for present illustration here have 
been well chosen, including, as they do, some 
pictures that are familiar and others that 
have never before been reproduced, It is 
impossible not to laugh with the laughing 
cavalier or the Bohemian girl of Franz Hals. 
The closing chapter finds in portrait painting 
one of the most promising fields for the 
future of American art. 


From VAN DWELLER TO COMMUTER. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.—This is not a story with 
a purpose,—to that the author himself bears 
witness,—but a “‘sort of general unburden- 
ing,’ intended to remind the reader of 
troubles of his own, with the consequent 
relief of feeling said to follow confession, 
The perils of flat-hunting in the city, the 
varied assortments of disadvantages in the 
homes thus casually acquired, and the habits 
into which the flat-dweller inevitably drops 
are described in detail in the first part of Mr. 
Paine’s moving story. In contrast we have 
the other side, the picture of life in the 
suburbs, with the discouragements of car- 
penters and builders, the surprises of garden- 
ing, the delights of freedom. Mr. Paine writes 
with feeling and reflects the varied perplex- 
ities of fellow flat-dwellers and suburbanites. 


CAMPING AND TRAMPING WITH ROOSE- 
VELT. By John Burroughs. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1 net.—These 
chapters, published in the Outlook, and already 
familiar to many readers, lay especial em- 
phasis on the President’s fondness for natural 
history and his surprising knowledge of its 
practical details. In Mr. Burroughs’s ac- 
count of the famous trip to the Yellowstone 
in the spring of 1903 he confesses frankly 
that the most interesting thing he saw in that’ 
wonderful land was the President himself, 
who is the centre and nearly all the circum- 
ference of the interesting report. The 
anecdotes have been widely copied, and all 
illustrate the astonishing powers of obser- 
vation, the quickness of decision, and the 
inexhaustible energy of Roosevelt. 


AN Encore, By Margaret Deland. Now| 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—An Oi 
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Chester tale in a new holiday edition, with 
delightful illustrations by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens, is a thing of beauty and will doubt- 
less be immensely popular as a gift book for 
Christmas. The page decorations, how- 
ever, which are not confined to the margins, 
but sprawl artistically over the reading 
matter, arouse a would-be reader, old-fashe 
ioned and not blessed with youthful eye- 
sight, to wrath, and spoil his enjoyment of the 
tale itself, the main thing after all. ‘This is 
a ‘good story for those—said to be many in 
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number—who would like to start a movement 
for freeing the elderly from the over-watchful 
attention of their loving descendants. 


BiLy’s Princess. By Helen Eggleston 
Haskell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Billy is a bright little fellow, who seems to 
be, on the whole, justified in running away. 
He is educated in a school of hard experience, 
but trained into a self-reliance the ordinary 
methods do not always give a boy. His 
adopted princess is interesting in a different 
way, and her wilfulness is perhaps an allow- 
able characteristic of story-book princesses. 
The housekeeping of the two is a story that 
one must read in order to understand. An 
actress, an automobile, and other modern 
elements in successful fiction give variety to 
the incidents and adventures of Billy and his 
charge, ‘The story is written with originality 
and animation. 


DorcasTeErR Days. By A. G. Plympton. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.—Miss 
Plympton’s stories for girls are among the 
best that we have, and their ideals of young 
womanhood and of loving service have done 
their part in shaping the ideals of others. 
Dear Daughter Dorothy was, perhaps, the 
first of this charming group of heroines not 
too good to be real. The new story touches 
on problems that present themselves to every 
growing girl and may well aid, unconsciously 
perhaps, in their solution. Miss Plympton 
makes goodness and poise and common sense 
thoroughly attractive, — something that 
writers, with the best will in the world, often 
fail to accomplish. 


Betty Barrp’s VENTURES. By Anna 
Hamlin Weikel. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50,—The welcome accorded to Betty, 
when her first appearance a year ago added 
another to the list of favorite boarding school 
heroines, is doubtless responsible for this 
even more interesting story of what Betty 
did afterward. Her experiences as a young 
woman include her ventures in the search for 
a place among the world’s workers, and suc- 
cessive disappointments test her purpose and 
energy; but her delightful spirits survive 
each rebuff, and, when success comes, it is 
worth the winning. Surely there must be 
another Betty story to complete the tale of 
Betty’s gitihood. 


THE WRECK OF THE OCEAN QUEEN. By 
James Otis. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—‘‘The straightest and most startling 
adventure in which a lad ever involuntarily 
played a part,” is the tempting suggestion 
held out to readers; and the tale of mutiny 
and adventure which follows includes a sea 
voyage round the world, a trip on a treasure 
ship, a shipwreck, and various exciting ad- 
ventures, with a bit of a love-story thrown 
in. Mr. Otis has written much for boys, and 
always acceptably. 


Miscellaneous. 


A holiday edition of Big Brother, one of 
Annie Fellows Johnston’s earlier books, ap- 
pears with illustrations in color by Frank T. 
Merrill. It is the story of two orphan chil- 
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dren sent by an aid society to a new home in 
the West, and it has the pathos inseparable 
from such a subject, although its general 
tone is bright and the ending happy. Mrs. 
Johnston has put her best work into the 
Little Colonel Series, but her shorter stories 
bear the mark of her manner and character- 
istic thought. 


An early suggestion of Christmas comes in 


the slender volume Christmas Making, in| 


which one finds an earnest word touching the 
right preparation for Christmas holiday ob- 
servance, and the extension of the right 
Christmas spirit. Dr. J. R. Miller, who has 
been widely known as the author of many 
books on the spiritual life, is at his best in the 
emphasis of love and sympathy as the heart 
of the Christmas message, ‘‘Peace on earth! 
good will to men.” ‘The book contains 
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several illustrations, It is published by 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Longfellow’s Hanging of the Crane appears 
among the distinctive holiday editions of 
standard poems, and claims attention first 
as marking the celebration of the Longfellow 
centennial, and, secondly, as an unusual 
example of color illustration. The full-page 
pictures are from twelve paintings by Mr. 
Arthur I. Keller, with Craigie House used as 
the background, and present the typical 
scenes of the poems. Miss Florence W. Swan 
has given each page its own text decora- 
tion, and a handsome pictorial binding, also 
in color, completes the outward setting of 
a poem which deserves the best its pub- 
lishers can give. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
account of the origin of the poem is given 
as a brief introduction. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Lullaby. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Bye, O baby, bye, 
Close each twinkling eye; 
Hide from mother’s loving gaze 
(With their darling, starling ways) 
Those two bits of sky. 


Bye, O baby, bye, 
Rest those restless toes, 
Still that dimpled laughter, dear, 
Crooning hour of noon is near, 
Sleep in sweet repose. 


Bye, O baby, bye, 
Drift on Slumber Sea, 
Where the rocking waves break low, 
Where the winds in whispers go, 
Then drift back to me. 


For the Christian Register. 
Fine-weather Fenella. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


The minute she saw the big dragon-fly 
fluttering wildly and helplessly in the cob- 
web down by the corner of the garden 
fence, Fenella knew there was something 
unusual about the handsome, large-winged 
insect, that it was unlike the many other 
“darning-needles” that were constantly 
flying over from Sunset Pond to visit Grandpa 
Foster’s glowing bed of peonies. But not 
until she had disentangled the large and 
greenly glistening creature from its gauzy 
trap, and it was lying utterly exhausted and 
half dead on her hand, did she discover, 
clinging desperately to its back, and with 
both arms around its neck, a wee manikin 
an inch in length,—a beautiful little creature 
most becomingly dressed in a blue larkspur 
doublet and cap, and looking not only very 
warm and badly frightened, but, if the 
truth be told, also exceedingly cross. Now, 
though Fenella was a big and rather matter- 
of-fact girl of twelve, she had not entirely 
forgotten the many fairy-stories she had 
read when she was a small girl, so she 
instantly recognized the crusty little gentle- 
man for a fairy; and, remembering that, 
when fairies are about, something generally 
happens, she quickly laid her other hand 
loosely over fairy steed and rider. 

“Unhand me instantly. Iamina hurry!” 
cried the fairy imperiously. 

“What will you give me if I do?” asked 
Fenella. 

“Give you!” snapped the fairy. ‘“‘I have 
nothing,—nothing at all to give you. Your 
hands are warm and moist and not over 
‘clean. Open them immediately and let 
us fly.” 

“Well, but,” demurred Fenella, “‘mayn’t 
I at least have three wishes? All the fairies 
I have ever read about grant three wishes. 
And, if you won’t grant me three wishes, I 
won’t let you fly free, so there!” And 
Fenella nodded her head with great de- 
termination, ; 

“‘Three wishes! Three of them!” laughed 
the fairy scornfully, ‘‘Well, you are not at 
all bashful, are you?” And, as he remem- 
bered the horrors of that clinging, strangling 
cobweb, and Fenella’s fortunate arrival 
and help, he went on more amiably, ‘“‘You 
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see, dear, I am only a Summer Fairy. We 
summer fairies live no longer than‘ October, 
andthe favors we confer, the riches, ad- 
vantages, and privileges we grant, die with 
us. But,” and he grew very impressive, and 
spoke very slowly, ‘‘you may have one wish 
—only one, remember — between now and six 
o’clock this evening. And,’ as Fenella 
unclasped her hands, the dragon-fly (with 
gauzy wings as strong and fleet as ever) and 
rider slowly disappeared from view, ‘‘much 
good may it do you!” 

Fenella dropped down on the lawn, and 
there she sat and sat, and thought and 
thought, about one wish that should make 
her rich, happy, and beautiful, and good 
and everything else that was desirable. 
Only one wish and so much to wish for! 

She sat on the lawn under the big lilac 
bushes all that long July afternoon, quite 
undisturbed, as Tom and Ted, her brothers, 
were away, and mother was in her sewing- 
room putting the last touches to the pretty 
white dimity dress Fenella was to wear that 
evening; 
evening at the beach, and Molly Mason, 
Fenella’s own particular chum and neigh- 
bor, had asked her to go with them all to 
enjoy the fun. And she wondered and 
pondered and puzzled, and at four o’clock 
had come to no conclusion; and at five 
o’clock mother called her in to get ready for 
the evening’s festivities, and, while helping 
along, wondered greatly at her young 
daughter’s very unusual preoccupation. 

A little before six o’clock Tom and Ted 
came home, with much clatter and laughter, 
shouting, “So glad to get home before the 
shower !”’ 

“Shower!” cried Fenella, who hated rain 
at all times, and particularly dreaded it 
this evening. ‘‘Oh, is there going to be a 
shower ?”’ 

“Ts there?” snickered Ted, heartlessly, 
“Well, I should say so! Why the sky is 
black as ink, and it is thundering great guns.” 

“O mother,” wailed Fenella. ‘Do you 
think it is going to rain?” 

“J am afraid it is, darling,’ said mother, 
sympathetically. “And, indeed, I think 
the fireworks will have to be postponed.” 

“Oh, dear,’’ whined Fenella. ‘‘Why does 
it always rain or snow or thunder or look 
cloudy when J want to go anywhere? I do 
wish I could always have fine weather when 
I go out!” And just then the little clock 
upon the mantelpiece struck six! 

When Fenella was all ready, the pretty 
new frock fitting to perfection, the big pink- 
ribbon bows in her brown hair tied exactly 
right, father came in at the gate; and, when 
Fenella opened the front door for him, he 
said, as he pinched her rosy cheek, “‘ Well, 
chick, I did think just now that you would 
have to stay home with us this evening, the 
sky looked so black; but the shower seems 
to have gone ’round.” 

So Fenella went with the Masons, and 
they had a perfectly delightful time. The 
fireworks were all and more than fancy had 
painted them; and afterward there was 
ice-cream served on the piazza of the big 
hotel; and, still later, a most enjoyable 
homeward trip through the soft, warm 
darkness of the July starlight. And there 
had been so much hurry and bustle in the 
getting ready and off, so much chattering 


| with Molly and her big brother at the beach, 


and coming back, that it was only after she 
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had said her prayers, had kissed mother 
good-night, and was lying in her com- 
fortable white bed trying to compose herself 
to sleep after all her exciting evening ex- 
periences, that Fenella remembered the tiny ~ 
fairy and the one wish. Was the foolish, 
selfish, fretful speech she had made about 
the weather to be considered a wish? And 
would it come true? And would she al- 
ways, always? And Fenella sank back, 
and was soon fast to sleep. 

Yes, her carelessly uttered complaint 
had evidently reached fairy-quarters; for 
the peevishly-spoken wish came true. From 
now on Fenella always had the most beauti- 
ful weather, not for excursions or walks 
or outings only, but even for short errands 
down street or round the corner. If it 
were raining the proverbial “cats and dogs,” 
and Fenella had to run down to the grocer’s 
for mother or to get a spool of cotton for 
grandma, it would be only drizzling as she 
was putting on her hat, and would have 
stopped entirely as she set foot on the top 
doorstep. By the time she had reached 
the front gate the sun would be brightly 
shining and the sidewalks dry. 

Now, of course, after awhile her brothers 
began to notice that, when Fenella was of 
the party, umbrellas and all weather- 
wotries were entirely unnecessary. With 
many jokes and much brotherly teasing they 
would invite her to accompany them or 
insist upon her being somewhere in. the 
neighborhood and out of doors while their 
expeditions lasted, whenever fine weather 
was particularly desirable. Father and 
mother laughingly congratulated Fenella 
on her weather wisdom; and one young 
rain-abhorring auntie would always run in 


and borrow Fenella when she had to doa | 


day’s shopping. Molly Mason, too, half 
in fun, but also just a bit in earnest, spread 
the fame of Fenella,—‘‘that friend of mine,— 
you know the little girl I have been telling 
you about,—the one who always has fine 
weather when she goes out” throughout 
a wide and pleasure-loving circle of young 
folks, And, in less time than it takes to 
tell, Fenella was invited to every outing, 
straw-ride, wedding, beach and _ child’s 
party in the town of Sogam. Fenella always 
had been a bit selfish and inclined to vanities; 
and now that her brown curly pate was 
more than ever filled with pleasurings and 
hankerings after furbelows, frocks, gay 
hair ribbons and nonsense generally, there 
was hardly any living with her. As she 
had nevet told any one, not even mother 
(or, stranger still, Molly Mason), how she 
had come by her fine weather-luck, her 
parents could not account for her self- 
importance and conceit, and Fenella herself 
was living in such a whirl of new excite- 
ments and experiences that she had entirely 
forgotten her glory was likely to end before 
long; for “I am but a summer fairy” the 
manikin had expressly stated in granting 
her wish, ‘‘and any privilege I confer upon 
you dies with me,” but Fenella was rudely 
reminded—yes, indeed. 

All October the unusually fine weather, 
with Fenella going to school each day, and, 
at their constant disposal, when needed, 
had allowed the young folks of Sogam to 
have outdoor frolics right along. On the 
31st Molly Mason had a jolly Hallowe’en 
party, and before going home and to bed 
the boys and girls planned to go to Shooter’s 
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Woods to-morrow, Saturday, and therefore 
a holiday for chestnuts, autumn leaves, and 
a good time generally. Not one of them 
hoped ‘‘it would be a fine day” or wondered 
“whether the sun would be out good and 
warm”; for wasn’t fine-weather Fenella 
going to be with them? So, why worry? 
Consequently, all of them. (and no one more 
than Fenella herself) were not only dread- 
fully disappointed, but tremendously sur- 
prised, when Saturday turned out bleak, 
cold, dark, and raining in torrents. Fenella 
tied on her hat, Fenella walked down the 
front steps, Fenella opened the front gate, 
Fenella with umbrella—father’s great big 
family parachute—and walked as far as the 
next corner and still it poured, poured, 
poured! Poor Fenella! She came scudding 
back up the steps into the sitting-room, 
where, flinging her dripping umbrella into 
one corner and her soaking hat into the 
other, she threw herself on to the old lounge 
crying out, “He must be dead/ He must 
be dead,” and burst into a storm of sobs. 
And her mother came and asked her who 
was dead and why was she making such a 
time because of a bit of wind and weather. 
Fenella, with many moans and groans, told 
dear mother all about that July day, when 
she had rescued the cross little dragon-fly 
rider, about her wish and her pride in her 
fine-weather powers. “It is not because 
I mind bad weather once in a while,’’ sobbed 
she. “Indeed, it is rather prosy to know 
you'll have fine weather whenever you go 
out; and I am tired to death of all this 
prinking and gadding. But to be known 
all over Perrine County,—yes, really and 
truly, mother, you need not laugh: I 
really am, for Molly’s big brother said so 
only last Monday,—all over Perrine County 
as ‘Fine-weather Fenella,’ and then to have 
weather like this when every one knows 
we were to have gone nutting! O mother, 
mother!” And Fenella’s weeping shook the 
old sofa. 

“There is no reason why you should not be 
truthfully called ‘Fine-weather Fenella’ all 
your life, darling,” said mother, ‘“‘and, indeed, 
I sincerely hope you may be.” And, as 
Fenella sat up very straight, and listened 
intently, mother went on: “I shouldn’t 
want you to have any influence on the 
outside weather, my foolish girlie. I think 
we can all of us leave that with the kind 
Father who has given us the grain, the 
fruit, and the flowers, and who sends the 
rain, the wind, the snow, and the thunder- 
showers for their growth, spread, warmth, 
and refreshment. Why should we worry 
about the outside weather any way? A 
strong umbrella, stout overshoes, a heavy 
coat, a serviceable veil, protect us from 
that! But the inside weather, dearie, the 
weather you make for your family, in the 
school-room, on the play-ground, among 
the companions of your little world, that’s 
what counts. The sunny smile, the breezy 
laugh, the warm heart, the gentle touch, the 
enlivening voice which you carry about with 
you when you join in their frolics and joys, 
and, still more, when you condole with them 
in their cares and sorrows, will make your 
little playmates, and, as you grow older, 
and your good-weather-making gift grows 
with you, the world all about you, discover 


_ in you the best and happiest kind of a 


‘Fine-weather Fenella.’ Will not my little 
daughter do all she can to win and keep that 
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higher and nobler reputation? Won’t you 
try hard to be our household ‘Fine-weather 
Fenella’?” 

“Yes, mother, I will try,—truly I will,” 
said Fenella, putting her arms around 
mother and hugging her close. Then she 
bathed her face and brushed her hair, and, 
hearing Ted and Tom in the dining-room 
wrangling over their game of checkers,—for 
they also were much disappointed on account 
of the rainy day,—she ran in to them with 
the new St. Nicholas and a‘fjolly smile, 
and then and there began to make the finest 
sort of weather! 


Which are You? 


Said Benny, “When I grow a man, 
Pll milk the cows and split the wood; 
I’ll take my mamma out to ride, 
And do a million things I should!” 
And thus the minutes, one by one, 
Found Benny dreaming in the sun. 


Said Teddy, “Shall I get some chips? 
And sha’n’t I bring the eggs in, too? 
Pll draw the baby in her cart, 
And then she won’t be teasing you.’? 
And thus the minutes, one by one, 
Slipped by—while Teddy’s work was done. 
—Mary C. Huntington, in Y outh’s Companion. 


The Boy: Next Door. 


The boy next door was walking in the back 
yard. Norton spied him, and ran across the 
room. 

“Tm going to get acquainted with him,” 
he told his mother, as he rushed by her. 

The boy next door had moved in two days 
before, but this was the first time Norton had 
had a chance to be neighborly, 

In three minutes Norton was back in the 
house, his face dark and scowling. 

“‘Nice boy he is!”? was the indignant ex- 
clamation. ‘I climbed up on the fence, and 
said ‘Hullo!’ and he threw up his hand and 
wriggled it, and then I said, ‘Come on over 
and play!’ and he never answered a single 
word! Guess I shall run after boys that 
won’t speak to me!” 

“Perhaps he is bashful,’’ Mrs. Wilcox said. 
“Td try again if I were you.” 

“Well,” Norton replied, ‘‘perhaps he is. I 
didn’t think of that.” 

In the afternoon Norton came by the house 
as the boy next door was going in. Norton 
said, ‘‘Hullo!”’ in a most friendly way; but 
at first the other did not notice him at all. 
Then he turned his headand waveda greeting. 

“T thought he was going to be decent this 
time,’’ Norton afterward told his mother; 
“but he just stood there like a dunce wrig- 
gling his hand, and never answered a word 
when I asked him if he was going to my 
school. I never saw such an impolite boy. 
I’m not going to speak to him another time. 
I don’t want to stand there and talk to him 
just to be grinned at.” 

“Tt is certainly very strange,’’ Mrs. Wilcox 
said, ‘‘I don’t understand it.” 

After that Norton always walked straight 
past the boy next door with his head held 
high. 

“Y’m not going to be snubbed by him,” he 
told his mates. 

Thus it went on for nearly a week. Then 
a neighbor came in to visit with Mrs. Wilcox. 
Norton was in the room. 

“T called on Mrs. Mansfield yesterday,” 
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said the neighbor. ‘She is a very pleasant 


woman. JI think we shall all like her, And 
the boy Jasper is a sweet little fellow. You 
must get acquainted with him, Norton. It is 
a pity he is deaf and dumb, isn’t it? Oh, 


didn’t you know it? Yes, he cannot hear a 
sound. His mother thinks he may be taught 
to talk, but he is not strong enough to go 
away to school yet. He could hear as well as 
anybody when he was little; but, just as he 
was beginning to talk, he had this dreadful 
sickness, and it left him totally deaf. So that 
ended his talking. He is very lotely, having 
had to leave his mates. They lived away up 
at the north end of the city. His mother 
says she hopes he can get acquainted with the 
children around here, but of course they can’t 
talk with him and it makes it bad. He talks 
fast enough with his fingers. Dear me, how 
he makes them fly!” 

Mrs. Wilcox turned to where Norton had 
been sitting, but he was not there. After the 
visitor had gone, his mother found him crying. 

“To think I should have been so mean to 
him!’’ Norton sobbed. 

“But you didn’t know,” his mother said 
soothingly. 

Nofton started up, and brushed away his 
tears, 

“Y’m going straight over to see him!” he 
cried. ; 

From that hour the two were fast friends, 
and in time Norton learned to “wriggle” his 
fingers almost as fast as Jasper himself.— 
Emma C. Dowd, in Sunday School Times. 


Peter had been hastily bidden to Bobbie 
Hunt’s party, and his mother was ‘‘round- 
ing him up” in front of the washstand. 

“OQ mother,’ he said, ‘‘'do I have to 
have a whole bath?” 

“Certainly.” 

Peter mumbled something, and. his mother 
asked him what it was. 

“TI said were you sure it wasn’t just your 
idea,” replied Peter. ‘‘I’m certain I heard 
Bobby’s mother tell you over the telephone 
that the party was very informal.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


When Kipling was a twelve-year-old, his 
father took him on a sea voyage, and, as 
Kipling senior suffered badly from seasick- 
ness, he left the boy to his own devices, 
Presently a tremendous commotion was 
heard, and the boatswain dashed into Mr. 
Kipling’s cabin, shouting at the top of his 
voice: “Mr, Kipling, your boy has crawled 
out on the yardarm! If he lets go, he’ll 
drown to a certainty!” ‘‘Yes,” said the 
sufferer, falling back on his pillow, “but he 
won’t let go.’”’—Argonaut, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALt Grocers AND DruGoists, 
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The Aftermath of the International 
Congress. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, SECRETARY, 


One of the most interesting features of 
the late Congress is the series of meetings 
which have been addressed by foreign dele- 
gates since the Roston session. 

Thus Rev. John Hunter, D.D., Rev. V. D. 
Davis, and Prof. E. Montet attended the 
Michigan State Conference of Unitarians, 
and made addresses. Prof. Montet also 
spoke at the State University, and Dr. Hunter 
lectured before the same institution. The 
little party proceeded to Chicago, where a 
series of meetings had been organized by 
Revs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, C. M. Osborne, 
W. M. Backus, Rev. Mr. Case and others in 
Unity Church, in Rev. Mr. White’s Uni- 
versalist Church in Englewood, and the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, On Monday Prof. 
Montet addressed a company of Methodist 
ministers, the presiding bishop introducing 
him as the successor of John Calvin in the 
theological. chair at the University of Geneva. 
A ministerial club of some fifty ministers of 
all denominations welcomed the three dele- 
gates, and listened to their words with evi- 
dent satisfaction, The Chicago University 
trustees also welcomed them at an elaborate 
luncheon, spread in their honor, and a final 
reception was given them at the Lincoln 
Centre in the evening. Everywhere the 
hospitality was genuine and abounding. 

Prof. Montet lectured at the University 
of Pennsylvania on the 12th inst., and is the 
guest of Henry C. Lea, Esq., for the remainder 
of the week. 

The Worcester and Connecticut Valley 
Conferences were also favored with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Miss Petzold, Rev. S. Kanda, 
Rev. T. P. Spedding, and Revs. Charles 
Peach‘ and Alexander Webster. 

Of the German delegates Rev. L. Ragaz 
of Basel gave the principal address at the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration of the Smithfield Street German 
Evangelical Protestant Church in Pittsburg, 
Pa., the longest established German-Ameri- 
can church in the United States. Rev. G. 
Schoenholzer preached in Rey. Hugo 
Hisenlohr’s German-American church in 
Cincinnati to a great audience. The ser- 
mon is to be printed. Rev. Dr. Fischer of 
Berlin preached in the German Church of 
the Holy Spirit in St. Louis on October 6. 
All these appointments were made by the 
International Congress Committee. Five 
of the British and French delegates on three 
occasions addressed the Congregational min- 
isters Monday meeting. Others spoke in 
New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Montreal, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and at 
other points. Dr. Alexander Webster has 
been lecturing on Scotch themes and preach- 
ing in various pulpits. In these and other 
similar ways the influence of the Congress has 
been extended, and distant communities have 
been made to feel something of its glow and 
uplift. When these lines are read, Profs. 
Otto Pfleiderer and E. Montet and Dr. 
Hunter will have sailed for Europe. Revs. 
V. D. Davis, Max Fischer, and Alexander 
Webster will be almost the only Congress 
representatives from foreign lands left on 
our shores, 


The Fourth International Congress of 
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Religious Liberals has become a ‘memory. 
What are we to do with the enthtsiasm it 
has generated, the thoughts. it has: kindled, 
the hopes it has encouraged, the fellowship 
it has brought into existence? Now that it 
is over, shall our religious and denominational 
life go on just as before, with no attempt at a 
larger union of liberals and a forward move- 
ment in behalf of their cherished ideals? 
Is there not a call for a permanent organi- 
zation of the liberal sentiment in all churches 
which has been disclosed and enlisted in the 
late Congress, and a movement for freedom 
and fellowship, interdenominational and 
international, which shall conserve and carry 
forward the spirit and purpose of the Con- 
gress to larger results and ultimate triumph? 
If this is to be accomplished, it must be done 
at once. The committee will welcome sug- 
gestions with regard to the matter. 


The Children's Mission. 

The Fifty-eighth Annual Report of the 
Children’s Mission, soon to be issued, is full 
of interest to all who give thought to the 
welfare of unfortunate children. 

It opens with a concise statement of its 
origin, aim, and methods, then proceeds to 
elaborate its principles more in detail, show- 
ing how, in the past year, families have been 
held together and many. parents have been 
enabled to provide for their children without 
separation from them, which in the past 
was inevitable. 

The Mission seldom occasions the gulf 
between the mother and her child which must 
follow the receipt of such child for adoption; 
but it tides over the years of stress, keeping 


parents and children in touch with each | 


other until the children become self-support- 
ing and the family may be reunited. The're- 
port shows very plainly the advantage which 
the Mission affords by keeping brothers and 
sisters together, and particularly mentions 
one family of eight brothers and sisters all 
cared for under one roof. 

Many cases are cited and letters published 
showing the attitude of children, parents, and 
foster-parents. 

The statistical matter and financial ac- 
counts are grouped by themselves in a 
manner which gives much information to the 
student of social work, and altogether the 
report indicates that the Mission is conducted 
on sound business principles and according 
to the most enlightened methods. 

An account of the report is incomplete 
without reference to the illustrations which 
so well describe the work. Folded in, as a 
frontispiece, is a speaking likeness of William 
Crosby, the much-beloved superintendent 
emeritus, who, within a month, has passed 
away, leaving, as his monument, the fruit 
of his labors of forty-nine years. The quaint 
little picture of Fannie Merrill, the child 
whose thought prompted the establishment 
of the Mission, is again shown, and this is 
followed by nearly a score of other illustra- 
tions which show, as can no words, the homes 
from which the needy children came and 
those to which they go. 

A radical change during the year is told 
by the executive committee in the following 
words — 

“The most important question has been 
that of the Home. For a long time practi- 
cally all of the executive committee have 
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felt that buildings such as ours at Tremont 
and Warrenton Streets, surrounded by the 
noises, dirt, and visible troubles of a great 
city, were not the ideal place in which to 
care for children. ‘The first step was to send 
them all into the country for two months each 
summer. Then came the determination to 
sell and move the Home to a more favorable 
location in the suburbs; and, as our land 
and buildings have not sold readily, next — 
came the question of keeping old and ill- 
adapted buildings in repair, and the whole 
question of comparative ‘cost and other ad- 
vantages to-children placed and mothered 
in-families as against children gathered in a 
“home.” While the committee has not 
placed itself finally on record as against any. 
“home” building or temporary receiving 
station in the suburbs, it voted by a large 
majority not to bring back the children at 
the end of vacation this year to our old build- 
ings in the city, but to keep them placed out 
in private families in the country until we 
dispose of the present property. ‘Then, if 
need be, the question of another building in 
a suburban location can be raised again. 
Our present building at 277 Tremont Street 
will continue to be used for our offices and for 
emergency cases. ‘The committee believes 
that the change will enable us to do more 
and better work at a smalfer per capita ex- 
pense. The need of more contributions to 
carry on the ever-increasing work continues, 
as the past year shows a considerable defi- 
cit. ‘ 

It is pointed out in the report of the super- 
intendent that, though the children of the 
Sunday-schools are doing what they can to 
support this their work, appeal for help 
must be extended to adults. 

A donation of $135 will care for a child, 
meeting all expenses for a full year. At the 
present rates of interest and cost of living, 
the income from a legacy of $10,000 will pro- 
vide perpetually for three children. 


Solomon Lincoln, 


Just as our paper was going to press last 
week the tidings came that Solomon Lin- 
coln, Esq., president of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, had died at his home on Common- 
wealth Avenue. He had been unable to 
attend the meeting of the club in the pre- 
vious week, but it was then announced that 
his illness was not of a serious character. 
It was known, however, to his family and 
friends that his constitution, weakened by an 
attack of grip in the previous year, had 
never recovered its tone, and that a weak- 
ness of the heart made recovery doubtful. 

Mr. Lincoln was born in Hingham, Aug. 
14, 1838, the son of Solomon and Mehitable 
Lincoln, members of the First Parish, Uni- 
tarian, which occupies the oldest Protestant 
building in America, commonly known as the 
Old Ship. He was graduated from Harvard 
College in the Class of 1857 with Hon. John 
D. Long and other distinguished men, His 
classmate, Dr. Francis H. Brown, has been 
treasurer of the Unitarian Club from the be- 
ginning. At the age of twenty Mr. Lincoln 
was appointed to a tutorship in the college, 
which he held for five and a half years. He 
then went through the Harvard Law School, 
travelled abroad, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1864.. His first practice was in Salem 
in the office of Stephen B. Ives, Jr., after- 
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ward with offices both in Salem and 
Boston. 

He married Miss Ellen B. Hayden, daugh- 
ter of a former lieutenant governor of the 
Commonwealth and sister-in-law of Gov. 

‘albot of Massachusetts. Both Talbot 
and Lincoln were steady-going Unitarians, 
who contributed by their presence, their in- 
fluence, and their money to the support of 
our churches and institutions. It would be 
mpossible to make a stranger understand 
why Mr.Lincoln was so influential in: Boston. 
He was modest, quiet, unassuming, and never 
made any display of energy in speech or 
manner, and yet, wherever Mr. Lincoln ap- 
peared as a member of any club, society, 
or board of trustees, his natural place seemed 
to be in the president’s chair at the head of 
the table, He was an officer of many clubs 
and had served as president, among others, of 
the Union Club, St Botolph’s, the Unitarian 
Club, the board of trustees of the Boston 
Public Library, and the overseers of Har- 
vard College. 

The secret of his unsought election to such 
positions of honor and responsibility is to be 
found in his character. He was a lawyer 
with a lucrative practice, of whom little was 
heard by the general public because he was 
sought by men of large affairs who needed 
not dexterity and the arts of the ambitious 
practitioner, but who wanted solidity of judg- 
ment, a knowledge of sound principles, an 
ability to apply law and justice to the case 
in hand whatever it might be. 
and advice which men of large affairs were 
glad to avail themselves of at a generous 
rate of compensation he put freely at the 
disposal of any cause or institution where 
counsel was needed. One of his last unpaid 
services was to give a legal opinion as to the 
rights and standing of the Society for Min- 
isterial Relief. He served where he thought 
his service was ueeded, but he probably de- 
clined more offices than he accepted. 

The funeral services at Hotel Agassiz, the 
home of Mr. Lincoln, were conducted by the 
two ministers of the South Congregational 
Chureh, Dr. Hale, pastor emeritus, and Rev. 
Edward Cummings. A very distinguished 
compaty representing Harvard , University, 
the Publie Library, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Unitarian Club, and many other business 
and educational corporations, were in attend- 
ance, There was no eulogy, and the sim- 
plicity of the services matched the strength 
and simplicity of Mr. Lincoln’s life. 


A Porch Pulpit. 


SHURTLEFY, 


BY REV. A. D. K. 


We have a new minister at our church, 
an assistant pastor. His only work is 
preaching, and he does that so quietly that 
some say his voice is never heard; but this 
is a great mistake. He speaks daily from 
our Porch Pulpit. Many have been cheered 
by his words and helped to nobler life. 

“Who is this minister?” do you ask, and 
“What is your Porch Pulpit?” I will answer 
the last question first. Our Porch Pulpit 
is a simple wooden tablet fastened to the 
wall of our church outside, where it is con- 
spicuous to all who pass. This tablet meas- 
ures twelve by fourteen inches, and is over- 
hung by a roof or pent-house which protects 
it from the weather and gives an artistic 
touch as well. In the centre of this tablet 
is set a frame having a glass panel measuring 
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eight by ten inches. ‘This frame swings like 
a door, and, when closed, is fastened by a lock 
and key. Our assistant minister (sometimes 
a Unitarian, sometimes a leader from another 
fellowship) preaches from this frame; that 
is, his words, printed in large attractive type, 
are placed in the tablet behind the panelled 
door, where they may be seen by all, and “‘he 
who runs may read.” Last week Phillips 
Brooks bade us be ‘‘Stronger Men,” saying: 
“Do not pray for easy lives! Pray to be 
stronger men! Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers! Pray for power equal to 
your tasks! Then the doing of your work 
shall be no miracle. But you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you shall wonder at 
yourself, at the richness of life which has 
come in you by the grace of God.”’ 

This week Ella Wheeler Wilcox is our 
A little later we shall hear from 
Drummond, Hale, Ames, Gordon, and many 
others. ° - 

Our Porch Pulpit was instituted only a 
few weeks ago, but already interest in it is 
wide-spread. We are surprised and gratified 
daily by. words of appreciation coming often 
from the most unexpected sources. And 
we believe that our assistant minister, though 
bearing silent witness to the truth, still is 
speaking to the hearts of a great multitude. 


Charles Wagner. 


The Frvend of Philadelphia, having pub- 
lished quotations from a private letter of 
Rev. Charles Wagner of Paris, under the 
caption ‘“‘Charles Wagner disavows Uni- 
tarianism,’’? the writer has made the follow- 
ing indignant protest :— 


Dear Brother in Christ,—In No. 6, vol. 
Ixxxi. of the Friend, which I received to-day, 
I have been very surprised to read an article 
with the title, ‘‘Charles Wagner disavows 
Unitarianism.” ‘The article contains quota- 
tions taken from a “‘private”’ letter written 
by me, Although the quotation is clearly 
expressing how far I am to “disavow” any 
kind of true Christianism, I feel bound to 
protest strongly. Some people reading that 
aggressive title under which my strictly con- 
fidential and peaceful words are published, 
could be led to misunderstand my thought 
and to take from me abadexample. [I try, 
by God’s grace, to become every day more a 
Christian man simply, and will never bear 
to be called by any one a member of a church, 
sect, or a theological party. All my life, all 
my books, stand for that cause. Surely I 
am not a Unitarian. But I have not to dis- 
avow Unitarianism. If only he is in his 
heart a very disciple of Christ, an Unitarian 
is equal to any other disciple. No Christian 
man, no church has a right to repel or con- 
demn him. It would be a crime against the 
Spirit acting in him as in every child of God. 

As the respect and brotherly love for all 
kinds of disciples of the same Divine Master 
has ever been a strong principle among the 
French liberal Presbyterians and now in the 
recently created Union des Eglises reformées 
de France, 1 am only too glad to be a member 
of such an open church organization, where 
with God’s gracious help the old and awful 
theological ‘“‘anathema’”’ shall no more be. 
By the same reason I am a member of the 
American Ministers’ Union. Why did I not 
attend the congress of Boston, now assem- 
bling, where religious people are called to 
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join from all over the world? It is only be- 
cause it was not possible for me to go. Other- 
wise I would have gone there and brought 
the most Christian message I could, sure to 
be received with joy, even not unfolding the 
Unitarian flag. 

With very best love and asking to be pub- 
lished as quickly as possible, 


CHARLES WAGNER. 
WELZENHAUSEN. 


To which the editor of the Friend adds 
the following note: ‘“‘The editor alone is 
responsible for the words in the title 
which now appear to be ill-chosen; namely, 
‘Disavows Unitarianism,’ since Charles 
Wagner does not acknowledge any ism to 
disavow. We also supposed that the publi- 
cation of the former letter was desired for his 
protection.” 

Those of us who know the spirit and con- 
tent of Charles Wagner’s message have never 
claimed him as a Unitarian in any narrow 
dogmatic or sectarian sense, any more than 
we claimed his predecessor in the same pul- 
pit, Rev. Athanase Coquerel, fils. But in 
the deeper concerns of the spirit and the life 
we may surely claim to be one with him. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The Channing House. 


In my eighty-sixth years perhaps I am the 
only person living who was a frequent visitor 
at Dr. Channing’s home previous to the mar- 
riage of his daughter. It seems to me the 
Directory numbers cannot be right, 

The two houses for Peter C. Brooks and 
Mrs. Lee standing together were or are 89 and 
87. The large square house standing back 
and high, and sometimes called the “Pratt 
House,’”’ was 85 and called for Mrs. Chan- 
ning’s mother, The “Gibbs House” was 
next just across the present carriage way. 
Mrs. Gibbs bought or owned the next lot, 
where Dr. Channing lived to the end. It 
should have been 83. I do not remember 
whether the long block going up the street 
was built first. I remember a pasture with 
cows on it where all those houses stand. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 
Wasuincton, D.C 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A New Song and Service Book. 


The October meeting of the board was 
held on Monday, the 14th, 25 Beacon Street. 
Present, Messrs. Horton, ord, Humphreys, 
Bates, Johnson, Lawrance Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Bancroft, Mrs. Weatherly, and Miss Parker. 
The reports of the clerk and treasurer were 
read and approved. 

A motion that one thousand dollars of the 
“Good-will Fund’ be set aside for new 
publications and field work was carried. 

Vice-President Lord gave an account of 
his recent Western trip. He spoke three 
times at the Michigan Conference, Ann Arbor, 
and reported a deep interest manifested in the 
Sunday-School cause. The feeling was 
friendly and co-operative toward the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society. President 
Horton read a letter from Mr. Udell, thank- 
ing our society for sending Mr. Lord and 
expressing satisfaction over his visit, 
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It was moved and voted that “The His- 
tory of Our Faith,” by Mrs. Beatley, origi- 
nally published in the Register, be printed as 
a free tract under the conditions of the offer, 
which was received with thanks. 

The president again asked the advice 
of the directors with regard to the subject 
of a new Song and Service Book. Views 
were fully expressed by all present, and at 
the close of the consultation it was an- 
nounced that a preliminary committee 
would be appointed at once in conformity 
with the vote passed at King’s Chapel at 
the annual meeting. 

Other matters were informally considered, 
affecting the general welfare of the Sunday- 
School Society and the Book Room. Meeting 
was then adjourned to the first Monday of 
November. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

In the record of the directors’ meeting 
above will be found mention of the probable 
mew Song and Service Book. It may be 
well to make some statement, general and 
particular, regarding this subject. 

In all the publications intended to serve 
the work of Sunday School there is nothing 
more important than the Song and Service 
Book which may be in use at any given time. 
It is in the hands of all, young and old, opens 
and closes the exercises, binds together the 
various schools of the denomination, im- 
plants music and poetry in the memory, 
cultivates the habit of worship, and becomes 
identified with the developing life of the 
pupils. ‘Therefore, it is of great moment 
that such a book be timely and adequate. 
Each one has its life and passes on, giving 
way to something new. 

The facts with us are that the present 
“Book of Song and Service” has been in 
existence twelve years, with a sale of thirty- 
six thousand copies. While there are some 
who would prefer to continue using the pres- 
ent book, there is a desire among those who 
know the conditions quite well for a new pub- 
lication. Appreciating the situation, and 
moving with a deliberate purpose, the presi- 
dent of the Sunday-School Society has only 
just carried into effect the vote passed at the 
annual meeting, King’s Chapel, in May. 
This motion called for the appointment of a 
committee, of which he should be the chair- 
man, to consider the advisability of issuing 
a new Song and Service Book. The mem- 
bers of that committee have now been chosen 
and their acceptances received. ‘These, 
five in all, with the president as chairman, 
are, Rev. W.I. Lawrance, Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist, Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, Miss 
Louisa P. Parker. 

As it is quite probable this committee will 
decide in favor of something new, it will be 
the duty of the members to make some sug- 
gestions that will help to determine the 
character of the book. It is not, as will be 
seen, the final committee for compiling and 
editing, though it might 'possibly 'be con- 
tinued. It conforms to the requirements of 
the vote which stipulated that there should 
be a preliminary survey and estimate, mak- 
ing report at the annual meeting of 1908. 
The whole matter is one of too much con- 
sequence for any mistakes to occur through 
haste. What has been acceptable in music 
and ritual in past publications of this kind 
should be preserved, and those enrichments 
provided which show a still further progres- 
sive spirit. 

In view of these facts, the committee ap- 
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pointed a year or two years ago for the prep- 
aration of special services has adjourned in- 
definitely. It seems better to put every 
good thing into the new book, which is likely 
to come, rather than to fritter away excel- 
lent material in fragmentary publications. 
The scope of the new Song and Service Book 
ought to include services for particular days 
and ideas, to a larger extent even than here- 
tofore. Accordingly, the Christmas Service 
that was partly promised will not be issued 
this year, and other special services will be 
held in abeyance until this committee of 
five has had conferences and makes a report, 


Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


The Biennial Bazaar. 


The Fair, to which we have all been looking 
forward for some time, is now only a week 
off, and we wish for the last time to call the 
attention of the contributing unions and 
friends to the fact that contributions of 
articles and money are now in order and 
should be sent to Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Room 
11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; and that all 
packages should be sent prepaid and plainly 
marked “‘For the Fair.’’ If designed for any 
special person or table, this should also be 
specified on the outside, to save confusion. 

Application has frequently been made 
concerning our selling this or that article on 
commission, and it may not be generally 
understood that this rule holds good for 
every table,—absolutely no goods sold on 
commission, 

The chairman of the Candy Table, Miss 
Louise Brown, assisted by the young people 
of King’s Chapel and the First Church, 
Boston, solicits contributions of home-made 
candy from as many union members and 
friends as is possible, and requests contrib- 
utors to specify the date such donations will 
be on hand. Empty boxes for holding the 
candy are likewise desired and may be sent 
to Room 11 any time from now on. 

The Entertainment Committee, consist- 
ing of Miss. Loring, chairman, Miss Mar- 
guerite Fellows, and Mrs. Chester C. Lane, 
announces the following list of attractions 
during the Fair: for Thursday evening, 
8 p.m. a Pop Concert with music by the 
Bellevue Orchestra and Miss Emily E. 
Wardwell of Worcester, soprano, and other 
soloists; for Friday evening an amateur 
vaudeville performance with Pop Concert; 
for Saturday afternoon at 3 p.m. a children’s 
entertainment with attractive dances, songs, 
ete} 

For the evening entertainments a limited 
number of tables, seating four, will be re- 
served, on payment of one dollar, and by ap- 
plying to Miss Elizabeth Loring, 120 Marl- 
boro Street, Boston. 

On Thursday afternoon some representa- 
tive of the American Unitarian Association 
is expected to speak to the young people, 
while on Saturday afternoon Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, president of the Sunday School 
Society, will offer a few words of greeting. 
We wish to call especial attention to the 
Reception and Tea Friday afternoon at 4 
o’clock, when Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ~ 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, _ . 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 


E. St. John. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 


Lincoln, Esq. 


Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 
Unitarian Sunday—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
. Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 


ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 


issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish - 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will be present 
and speak. 

With so many and varied attractions it 
seems quite evident that purchasers will find 
it to their advantage to come early in order 
to be assured of ample opportunity of making 
choice selections. 

Any one wishing to stay on from after- 
noon to evening will find an attractive bill 
of fare in the supper hall, Room 3, on the 
first floor of the Unitarian Building, where 
supper will be served from 5.30 to 7.30, and 
luncheon may be had from 12 to 2 daily. 


North Middlesex Federation. 


The religion of Robert Louis Stevenson,— 
Stevenson the many-sided, the brilliant, the 
loved, and the loving—was brought home 
to us on Saturday, October 5, at Stow in a 
way that those who attended the meeting, 
tired after the week in Boston, came away 
“roused by the magic of his nature.” To 
be like him, ‘‘a master of the art of living,” 
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“to make one more brave push” toward 
the fulfilment of our own plans,—this was 
the secret longing of those who listened to 
the morning address by Rev. George Hale 
Reed. A paper was read by Miss Marion 
Bennett on “The Treatment of the Chil- 
dren of Criminal Classes.” This paper, 
written for the Social Science Club of Tyngs- 
boro, dwelt especially upon the causes and 
means of prevention of crime among chil- 
dren and the splendid work of Judge Lindsey 
in his Juvenile Court. 

At the afternoon session Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist gave a report of the International 
Congress. Its message, he thought, was to 
convince ourselves, as well as others, that 
religion is a necessity and dare not be 
crowded out, In reproducing its spirit and 
in giving details his report was an inspira- 


tion to those who had attended the Congress, 


as well as to those who had not. Echoes 
from the Congress made the discussion which 
followed of unusual interest. 

During the day preparations for our part 
in the Biennial Bazaar were considered, also 
the disposal of our fifty-dollar missionary 
fund. Two questions which had been sent 
by the president to the different secretaries 
were answered in their reports: (1) Does 
your guild take a vacation in summer? (2) 
If so, what istheeffect? Opinions varied as 
to the desirability of a vacation. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Joseph A. 
Harwood, the president, referred to the ob- 
ject of the Federationas anorganization. “If 
it is a poor thing, the sooner we dropit like a 
hot cake the better. If it is a good thing, 
we want to make it a better thing. The 
estimation in which it is held by the na- 
tional officers, the fruits of it as seen in the 
missionary fund and in meetings like what 
we have held to-day,—these are points not 
lightly to be thrust aside in measuring its 
worth, and no one who has been here to-day 
would question its value.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


—— 


Announcements. 


The autumn meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held of the morning 
and afternoon of Wednesday, November 6, at 
Newton Centre. Luncheon will be served at 
half past twelve o’clock. 


At the twilight meeting,, Church of the 
Disciples, Peterborough and Jersey Streets, 
Boston, on Sunday, October 27, at 4 P.M, 
Rey. Charles G. Ames will speak on ‘‘What 
Religion can do for Young People and what 
Young People can do for Religion.”” There 
will be special music by the church quar- 
tette. These meetings, planned by the Dis- 
ciples Guild, are open to all. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at the 
Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Monday, October 28. Morning session 
at 11, Room No. 1. Discussion: ‘‘Are our 
Hymn Books Satisfactory? led by Rev. 
Frederick Gill of Arlington. Luncheon 12.30, 
50 cents. Afternoon, address by Prof. 
Apthorp G. Fuller of Harvard University, 
“Soul Aspects of the Problem of Evil.” 


The next meeting of the Essex Conference 
of Unitarian Churches will be held with the 
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church in Gloucester, Mass., Wednesday 
morning and afternoon, October 30, begin- 
ning at 10 A.M. ‘The two addresses of ,the 
forenoon will be “Radicalism and Conserva- 
tism in Religion,’”’ by Rey. Howard N. Brown, 
and “A Lesson from Saint Augustine,” by 
Rey. Samuel M,. Crothers, D.D. The noon 
devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
John A. Hayes. Luncheon will be served at 
12.30 P.M. In the afternoon the general sub- 
ject, ‘‘How to increase Church Attendance,’’ 
will be discussed by Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. Lawrence 
Hayward, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, and Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton. The closing address will 
be by Mrs. Caroline §. Atherton on ‘‘The 
Worth of the Women’s Alliance to the 
Church.” 
Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The reg- 


‘ular autumn meeting was held with the 


Church of the Unity, Winchendon, October 
2 and 3. The conference opened Wednes- 
day evening with public worship, con- 
ducted by the minister of the Winchendon 
church, Rev. George W. Solley, assisted 
by Rev. Edward F. Hayward, Rev. John 
Baltzly, and Rev. J.C. Duncan. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Alexander Webster of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, his theme being the 
restfulness of the larger thought of Liberal 
Religion. As this session of the conference 
was in a way a sequel to the International 
Congress, most of the speakers were from 
abroad. Rev. Thomas P. Spedding, man- 
ager of the Van Mission of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, told of the 
origin and development of this interesting 
feature of missionary work in England, 
from the purchase of a single van by a 
generously disposed lady to the equipment 
this year of four of these ‘“‘cathedrals on 
wheels.”” The average attendance of the 
van services is between three and four hun- 
dred, and the total cost is less than two cents 
per head. Judging by the questions asked 
the speaker, much interest was shown in 
this phase of missionary work. Another 
speaker from England was the Rev. Charles 
Peach, president of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation of Churches, He spoke of Manches- 
ter as the commercial centre of England, and 
the birthplace of most of the progressive 
movements of the country. There are in 
greater Manchester between fifty and sixty 
Unitarian churches, He dwelt on the im- 
portance of the Sunday-school work, empha- 
sizing the value of the great holiday camps 
on the moors of Derbyshire, to which, in the 
summer months, hundreds of poor children 
from the Sunday-schools are sent for a week 
holiday. Mr. Peach told also of the Unita- 
tian Home Missionary College in Manchester, 
which has lifted theology to a strictly scien- 
tific basis. At noon a brief devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by the Rev. E. F. Hay- 
wood, After the generous collation served 
by the Winchendon parish, and for which 
the conference passed a unanimous vote of 
thanks, the day’s work was resumed. The 
report of their Credential Committee showed 
an attendance of about three hundred. By 
a rising vote the conference unanimously 
adopted a resolution presented by a com- 
mittee of which Rev. F. J. Gauld was chair- 
man, placing on record its sense of loss in the 
death of Thomas A. Earl of Leominster, 


a director, and for many years a faithful | p 
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member, of the Conference, ‘‘His long life 
was characterized by a remarkable fidelity 
to the cause of liberal religion. He was a 
devoted lover of the truth, an ardent be- 
liever in the ultimate victory of right, a 
champion of all humanitarian movements, a 
devout and humble soul, whose life was made 
beautiful and gracious by the spirit of 
sincere worship and inclusive brotherhood. 
His life was the pure and noble issue of our 
liberal faith and a source of new and con- 
tinual inspiration to its worship and work. 
We shall long miss his gracious presence, his 
loyal interest, and his faithful service in the 
assemblies of the Worcester Conference.’ 
On motion of the Rev. A. S. Garver, it was 
voted that a contribution be taken up for 
the benefit of one of our fellow-workers who 
has, at the present time, an unusually heavy 
burden to bear. A goodly sum was con- 
tributed on the spot, and it was voted that 
others wishing to aid in this good object 
should send their contributions either di- 
rectly or through their ministers to the 
treasurer of the conference, Mr, Edward F. 
Tolman, 18 Catharine Street, Worcester, 
Mass. The principal speaker of the after- 
noon was the Rev. Saichiro Kanda, Tokyo, 
Japan, secretary of the Japanese Unitarian 
Association. He described the religious con- 
ditions in Japan and spoke of the growth of 
a rational and ethical Christianity. In Japan, 
said Mr, Kanda, faith without works is not 
religion, The members of the Unitarian 
Church in Japan are worthy graduates or 
undergraduates of the colleges. They hold 
two services every Sunday, at which two 
lectures of an hour each are given, Mr. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Pewder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng, 


Marriages. 


ln Winthrop, 7th inst., by Rev. William A. P. Willard, 
grandfather of the groom, Amasa Earl Richardson, of 
Winthrop. to Mary Elizabeth Charles. of Lynn. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 


hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 
“Undertaker Boston.” 
George H. Waterman 


f 


Frank S, Waterman 


17 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 

Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated a ichwens suburb. f miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, V: 


ANTED.— 
training in field 


By a charitable society in Boston for 
work, two young women, between 
twenty-five and thirty-five. Salary for first year $500, in- 
crease later. Address E. P., 143 Spencer St., Dorchester 
Centre, giving age, education, experience, references, 
ersonal interview necessary. 
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Kanda himself has had to speak three hours 
and eighteen minutes to satisfy his hearers. 
He told of the work of the Post-office Mission 
in distributing Unitarian literature through- 
out the Japanese empire. ‘The conference 
closed with a-brief devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson 
James C, Duncan, Secretary. 


NortH MuiIppLesEX CONFERENCE.—The 
eighty-third session of the conference was 
held with the First Unitarian Society of 
Milford, N.H., Rev. Francis W. Holden, 
minister, on Wednesday, October 16. ‘The 
brilliant weather and foliage and attractive 
programme brought together 274 min- 
isterial and lay delegates. Abiel J. Abbot 
of Westford presided and welcomed the dele- 
gates, The session opened with hymn, and 
Rev. B. H. Bailey of Westford offered the 
invocation. The minutes were read by the 
secretary, committees on resolutions and 
nominations appointed, and then came the 
thoughtful and scholarly address of Rev. 
Charles Edward Park of the First Church 
in Boston, on the ‘Cardinal Point of Uni- 
tarianism.”’ It set forth the two great con- 
ceptions of God, the wilful God and the law- 
abiding God. That Unitarians insist upon 
the latter as being the truer conception; 
and the.Unitarian position with regard to 
Jesus Christ, miracles, sin and punishment, 
human progress, and future life, is the direct 
outcome of the acceptance of this funda- 
mental belief. The noon devotional meeting 
was conducted by Rev. W. A. Wood of Wil- 
ton. 

The ladies of the church served a generous 
luncheon to the delegates in the town hall, 
and the afternoon meeting in the church 
opened with good music and part singing 
by Mrs. G. F. Jewett, Mrs. James Cheyne, 
Mrs. F. W. Ordway, Mrs. Thomas Young. 
The committee on resolutions reported a 
resolution of high appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered to the conference and the 
Milford church by three ladies of its mem- 
bership, unable to be present,—Miss FE. A. 
Livermore, Miss Lovejoy, and Mrs. Putnam, 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
It being the annual meeting, the Committee 
on Nominations reported for re-elections, with 
few exceptions, the incumbent officers and 
committees. Rev. C. T. Billings reported 
for the missionary committee. Then came 
an excellent practical address by Rey. 
Samuel C. Beane, D.D., of Lawrence on ‘A 
Working Country Church.’”’? The address 
was replete with humor and wise counsel out 
of the speaker’s extended experience as a 
field agent and officer of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. He spoke of the prob- 
lems of the country church, but said that 
the city churches, especially those in manu- 
facturing cities, had problems of their own 
quite as serious. The first thing, and 
most. radical, that needs remedying in the 
country church to make it an efficient 
one, he pointed out, is the short and con- 
stantly decreasing term of its pastorates. 
Formerly a minister was settled for life, and 
spent all his active years as pastor of that 
one flock. A happy instance of this within 
recollection, and occurring within the con- 
ference, was that of Dr. Charles Babbidge of 
Pepperell. He was preacher, educator, 
farmer, citizen, counsellor, and orator for all 
occasions, being all these as parts of his vo- 
cation, and his active ministry continued for 
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more than half a century. When he died, 
there was probably not a risable acre of land 
in Pepperell that had not more value, not 
only to sentiment, but in the real estate 
market, because Dr. Babbidge had in these 
various ways diffused himself there, and 
helped to make the place one of high moral 
tone, intelligence, and social interest,—a 
more desirable town to live in. ‘Two current 
instances in the conference were named, as 
Ashby and Stow, where the present ministers 
have been settled nine and twenty-two years, 
with much the same result as was realized at 
Pepperell. Of course the lifetime settlement 
is in our day out of the question, but reason- 
ably long pastorates are not. ‘Taking the 
country parishes of the North Middlesex 
conference now, and leaving out the two 
first named, the present ministers have been 
where they are on an average of about two 
and a half years, not long enough to impress 
themselves and become strongly effective. 
No lawyer, doctor, or master mechanic could 
win confidence and realize success by making 
so short a tarry in a place, and the minister 
for success, more than any other man, needs 
long and growing intimacy with the people. 
It is, first of all, a social relation, a relation of 
growing friendship. The speaker suggested 
three remedies: first, that the minister 
should regard his vocation as exceptional, 
keep himself as far as possible out of the 
money and labor markets, and forego many 
things for the sake of usefulness where he is; 
second, that the people should do their best 
to maintain their minister in comfort, and 
by co-operation make his condition a happy 
one; third, that the denomination should 
provide service pensions for old age, as is in 
many places done for teachers, and as the 
government does for the veteran soldiers, 
The speaker closed by urging that every- 
thing in a church should centre in the relig- 
ious purpose, and will do so if it is to be efh- 
cient and enduring. Only such a church can 
in the long run win and keep the people. A 
country church cannot be the successful rival 
of a theatrical company, a farmers’ grange, or 
a baseball club. The minister cannot get 
and retain people by catering sensationally 
to the vaudeville crowd. Getting thus off 
their base and out of their legitimate func- 
tion, they will surely fail. The children 
must be instructed and cultured in religion 
if they are to take the parents’ places. Unless 
the strictly religious purpose, steadfastly 
pursued, can maintain and build up a church, 
nothing in this world can do so, 

Mrs, Effie K. Tufts of Exeter, N.H., and 
a member of the National Alliance, was in- 
troduced and spoke briefly of the good work 
the Alliance is doing throughout the country. 
In the discussions of the addresses Rev. C. T. 
Billings, Rev. B. F. Bailey, Rev. H. H. 
Mott, Rev, Robinson (orthodox), Rev. W. A. 
Wood, and Rev, G. C. Wright took part. 
Votes of thanks were tendered to the Mil- 
ford society for its hospitality, to the speak- 
ers of the day and the singers, and the con- 
ference closed with the benediction by Rev. 
William Brown of Tyngsboro, to meet in 
Littleton in June. 


Churches. 

BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. H. Lyon: The chapel of the new Parish 
House was dedicated on Thursday evening, 
October to. The chairman of the Building 
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Committee, Mr. W. S. Cutler, delivered the 
keys of the Parish House to the chairman 
of the Parish Committee, Mr. C. H. Stearns. 
Dr. Lyon gave a historical address, show- 
ing how the simple church organization had 
branched into the various societies and com- 
mittees, which required a parish house for 
their workshop. . Rev. Howard N. Brown 
gave reminiscences of his twenty-two years’ 
pastorate. Rev. E. D. Towle and Rev. 
Edward Hale also took part in the devotional 
exercises. It may be remembered that this 
Parish House was burned last November, 
when it--had~just been completed, the 
church also being damaged. ‘The latter was 
occupied again on Easter. ‘The former con- 
stitutes the rear of a quadrangle formed on 
one side by the apse of the church and on the 
other by Pierce Hall, the old town hall, now 
renovated and fitted for social purposes, the 
fourth side being open to the street. The 
Parish House contains, besides the chapel, 
which has two galleries opening into eight 
class-rooms, a parlor for the sewing circle with 
a kitchen opening into it and into the hall, 
a minister’s room, Post-office and Literature 
Committee room, and a room for the Flower 
Committee, with ample cloak and_ toilet 
rooms. The Parish House, after the fire, 
was rebuilt in stone and forms, with the 
other two buildings, a very picturesque group. 
The social rooms are to be opened later with 
a ‘‘house-warming.”’ 


Crintron, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. James C. Duncan: The first of what will 
be a long series of church reunions, it is hoped, 
was held on the evening of October 9, in the 
vestry of the Unitarian church in Clinton, 
Mass. Over a hundred of the members of this 
church assembled to break bread together and 
greet one another in good fellowship. Mr. 
Duncan presided and introduced as speakers 
some half dozen of the members of the 
church, who testified to its importance in 
the community and urged all present to be 
loyal to the local church, All departments 
of the church were represented, and the good 
work that is being done by each department 
was honestly and earnestly voiced. The 
keynote of the meeting was struck by 
Jonathan Smith, Esq., chairman of the Par- 
ish Committee, when he declared, “I am proud 
to be a Unitarian and a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of this town.” He char- 
acterized his minister as the dean of the 
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needing rest and individual care should 
send for the Woodside Booklet. 


F. W. PATCH, M.D., 
Framingham, Mass. 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston ‘ 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
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theological faculty of Clinton, and bespoke 
for him the love and loyalty of all the people. 
During the evening vocal and instrumental 
music was rendered between the addresses, 
The reunion was given under the «auspices 
of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the 
Church, and was really the outcome of the 
movement last spring to reorganize and in- 
corporate the church. Until this year the 
Clinton Parish has been a voluntary associa- 
tion, with the double organization of church 
and society. Now there is a simple compact 
incorporated organization known as the First 
Unitarian Church. More than a hundred 
persons have joined the church, and there is 
a sense of union and an enthusiasm before 
unknown. The young people now feel that 
they no less than their elders belong to the 
church and have a part in its work. ‘The 
preamble to the constitution of the church 
indicates to what the members of this church 
pledge themselves: ‘‘The objects of this 
corporation shall be to maintain the preach- 
ing of Liberal Christianity in Clinton, to up- 
hold, cultivate, and disseminate the truths 
of the Unitarian faith; to educate and con- 
firm its members and all within the scope 
of its influence, in the ways of personal and 
practical righteousness, in civic and patriotic 
duty, and in all things contained in those 
great ideasof truth, service, liberty, and God.” 
The article on membership states that any 
person believing in the principles and in 
sympathy with the aims of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, and in the objects of this corpora- 
tion as above set forth, who shall be approved 
by the Parish Committee as being a sincere 
seeker after truth and righteousness, may, 
upon receiving a two-thirds vote of the cor- 
poration, become a member of this church. 


Good Unitarianism. 


It is often said that a convert is ever the 
most eager upholder of his belief; TI believe 
that is so, and it probably compensates 
for the time of previous blindness. I always 
drop a Unitarian seed wherever I can, 
Often the mere question, “‘Have you a 
Unitarian church here?’’ asked where the 
soil is most unlikely, rouses at least the 
interest of troubled ignorance. 

I was in a wild back country place for 
a few days last summer, and one of the 
natives showed me with pride two buildings | 
closed and forlorn, belonging, he said, to 
the Presbyterians and Baptists. They were 
not used, but their mere existence appeared 
to bea matter of pride. I came out with 
my usual question, ‘Have youa Unitarian 
Church near here?” 

“No, marm,’’ was the instant and vig- 
orous reply. ‘‘We’ve had a good many 
things to stand, but we ain’t had to stand them 
yet!” Iwas not sure whether his vehemence | 
was due to a bitter experience or a naturally 
exuberant disposition,—probably the latter, | 
for not a mile distant a little, quiet woman 
was carrying on such a beautiful Unitarian | 
work that my heart grows tender whenever | 
I think of it. She does not know that she | 
is a Unitarian. She believes that she is a} 
rigid orthodox because she was so labelled | 
years ago; but she told me. sweetly that 
once she talked with a Unitarian woman, 
and oddly enough they thought almost 
exactly the same about everything, only 
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they “‘called them by different names!” 
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Well, | It’s in, course it’s got to come out; but 


it does not matter, for the work she is doing | we'll promise this much: we’ll swear softly, 


is beautiful. 


j}and no more than we can help!’”’ So she 


Giving up the ease and comfort of a city! accepted the first upward step, and her 
winter, she has stayed in those drear back) boys are swearing softly on their way to 
woods among the lumbermen and _ their | ‘salvation by character.’ 


families. She lives with them, and keeps 
one room always ready for ‘‘her boys.” 
It is the boys who claim her. 
no place to go, outside their poor homes, 
except to the ever-present saloon, So she 
gathers then in and organizes them 
clubs, that all-powerful method of winning 


the American boy. She puts them upon | 
their honor, and makes them responsible | 


for many things. She teaches only one 
doctrine, and how familiar it sounds! ‘‘You 
must make the most of yourselves right 
now, and do all the good to others that 
you can,’’ She attacks each problem as 
it presents itself, and she manages to get the 
boy’s point of view. 

The evil of swearing was 
prevalent, so she started a ‘‘No-swearing 
League.” The first result of this might 
have discouraged a less brave soul. The 
president came to her. 


have got to swear. No fellow can help that, 


They have | 


into | 


shockingly | 


“Of course you| 
don’t seem to know,” he confided, ‘‘but we | 
, } 


She had no books for them, so out of 
her well-stored memory she told them 
stories by the hour, and thus kept them 
near her, ‘ 

She is going to have a library some day! 
One is already begun, and that good work 
is going to grow way back there in the 
deep woods, and it is most truly a Unitarian 
Mission! Unnamed it is, unclassified and 
humble, but still a perfect proof that there 
is a sound something in our calm faith that 
does appeal to the so-called classes, and 
should be utilized in the present-day need. 
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Vian has now so far advanced in his effort 
to banish night that in Paris, for example, 
the artificial illumination is estimated to ke 
nearly one-ten thousandth of the amount 
of sunlight. This approaches the amount 
of illumination, of solar origin, on the planet 
Saturn. 
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as high as you can—there’s no 
danger—as low as you please 
—there’s no smell. ‘That's 
because the smokeless device 
prevents smoke or smell— 
that means a steady flow of 
glowing heat for every ounce 


of fuel burned in a 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


You can carry it about and care for it just as easily as a lamp. 


Brass oil font holds 4 quarts burning 9 hours. 
Every heater warranted. 


ished in japan and nickel. 


Te Rayo Lamp 


Handsomely fin- 


adds cheeriness 
to the long 


winter evenings. Steady, 


brilliant light to read, sew or knit by. 


Made of 


brass, nickel plated, latest improved central draft 
bumer. Every lamp warranted. If your dealer can- 


not supply Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp 
write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Incorporated) 
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Pleasantries. 


A small boy was asked to take dinner at 
the home of a distinguished professor in 
Princeton. ‘The lad’s mother, in fear lest 
he should commit some breach of etiquette, 
gave him repeated directions as to»what he 
should and should not do. Upon his return 
from the great occasion, the mother’s first 
question was, ‘Harold, did you get along 
at the table all right?” ‘Oh, yes, mamma.” 
“You didn’t do anything not perfectly 
polite?” ‘Why, no—nothing to speak of.” 
“Then something did happen. What was 
it?’ “But I fixed it all right, mamma.” 
“Tell me at once.” ‘‘Why, I got along 
pretty well until the meat came; but, while 
I was trying to cut mine, it slipped off onto 
the floor. But I made it all right.” “What 
did you do?’ “Oh, I just said, sort of 
carelessly, ‘That’s always the way with 
tough meat.’””—Youth’s Companion, 


Ben Cary had near his house a swamp, 
which was a breeding-place for herds of 
man-eating mosquitoes. Some enterprising 
neighbors, who learned of the crude oil 
treatment, went to Ben and tried to per- 
suade him to exterminate the pests. “Ex- 
terminate ’em?”’ said Ben. ‘‘Not much. 
Not much. Why, Mis’ Cary an’ I just paid 
thirty-two dollars for screening the side 
piazzer that she’s ben pestering me about 
for years. How we goin’ to get any good of 
it if we kill off the skeeters?”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Not all English children are well posted 
on live stock. The following are from 
essays exhibited at a recent show: ‘‘The 
young horses have long legs, so that it might 
keep up to its mother when wild lions like 
the lion and tiger are after them to devour 
them.” “The fowl,’ declares another, 
“when alive is used for cock-fighting, and 
when dead for its beautiful feathers.” ‘‘The 
pig gets its wool coat off in summer, Then 
we get the wool of it. The pig is regarded 
as a bad creature.” 


A certain childless woman moved to the 
suburbs and devoted herself to the raising 
of poultry. A witty friend went out to 
spend the day, and was shown a fine lot of 
young chickens. “These,” said the mis- 
tress of the place (a Ja Cornelia), ‘‘these are 
my jewels.” “And I suppose some day 
you'll have them set,’’ responded the visitor, 
quickly.—Lippincott’s. 


The professor of English was noted for 
being absent-minded. He used to call the 
roll before the lecture. One morning, after 
calling a name to which there was no re- 
sponse, he looked up and, peering over his 
spectacles, asked sharply, ‘‘Who is the 
absent boy in the vacant chair I see before 
me ?’—Lippincott’s. 


“Tomorrow,” announced five-year-old 
Sidney proudly to his kindergarten teacher, 
“Gis my birthday.” ‘“‘Why,” returned she, 
“it is mine, too.’ The boy’s face clouded 
with perplexity; and, after a brief silence, 
he exclaimed, “‘How did you get so much 
bigger’n me?’—Lippincott’s. 


At a meeting of the Blackburn Primitive 
Methodists ~to consider how they should 
celebrate their ‘‘centenary,’’ an innocent old 
soul asked, “But who was St, Henry?” 
Laughter accompanied the explanations, but 
the old soul subscribed to the ‘‘centenary” 
fund.—Christian Life. 
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with Mantel Ornaments 


51 WASHINGTON SF 
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Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


The BEST LITERATURE 
FOR CHILDREN, 


q Selected by experts, from 
the best books of the world. 
Over 200 different authors, 


A \t Solves the Problem — 


What shall the children 
read? Needed in every 
home. Send 4c. for pamph- 
Jet and specimen stories. 
; S what everyone 
wants. Apply 
at once. References required. Experience 
not necessary. Good employment for in- 


telligent people. Address Dept. H 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,85 Fifth Ave. , New York 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


can easily sell 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. . » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


Daughters of the late 


The Misses Allen xe-monedseator, 


NATH’L T 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 

The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
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T 
MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education, A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 


I : ) Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, pr oof 
tific orp Rou ap OU: poze in sepanie ome 
ing. ress Dr. D. KE. wit Roe: e 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. * 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ay ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Individual 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for College or Scientifi 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Rectan . 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 

Rev. Cuas.W.Wenprte. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St. . 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

od oar Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
.» Boston. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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